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Art. I. The Happiness of States: or an Inquiry concerning 
Population, the Modes of subsisting and employing it, and the 
Effects of allon Human Happiness. By S. Gray, Esq.  4to. 
pp- 606. 11. 118. 6d. Boards. Hatchard. 


T2 first edition of Dr. Smith’s celebrated Essay on the 
Wealth of Nations was published in the same year (1776) 
with the first part of Mr. Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire; and Mr. Hume took the freedom 
of telling Dr. Smith that he must be prepared to content him- 
self with a smaller number of readers than he would have 
ained if he had written on an historical subject. We have 
fately availed curselves of a similar liberty, in our reports of 
the politico-economical works of two authors, Messrs. Craig 
and Cunningham, on the north side of the Tweed, (M. R. 
Vol. xxx. N.S. pp.292. and 397.) and ventured even to prepare 
them for a considerable share of indifference on the part of 
the public. Yet it is amusing to see how greatly hope pre- 
dominates over fear, and how confidently one writer ventures 
to try his fortune after another, as if a ponderous quarto were 
likely to obtain currency when volumes of less formidable bulk 
lie dormant on the booksellers’ shelves. Mr. Gray advances 
greatly beyond Mr. Craig in what Dr. Johnson would term 
the exercise of ratiocination; for, not contented with giving 
his readers a view of the substance of his reasoning, he brings 
forwards paragraph after paragraph, as if never weary of 
varying the shades of argument od illustration. His book is 
not devoid of merit, and will be found to contain, occasionally, 
just and liberal ideas: but so thinly are they scattered that 
the whole might have been expressed with equal clearness 
and much more energy in a fourth part of the space. Re- 
dundant: passages tend not only to weaken style, but to clog 
the comprehensive powers of the reader; keeping his atten- 
tion always on the stretch after minute distinctions, when _ 
nothing should be demanded of him but a conception of the 
broad outline of the reasoning. 
VoL. LXXXII. I Mr. Gray 
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Mr. Gray divides his work into eight parts: I. Introduction. 
II. Of the Materials of Circulation. III. Of Money. IV. Of 
Population. V. Of Subsistence. VI. Influence of Population 
and Subsistence on each other. VII. Of the Corn-Trade. 
VIII. Of cultivating Waste-Land. 

He sets out with a short preface on the subject of Popu- 
lation, and follows it up by a very idle chapter on ‘ Existence 
and its Intention,’ in which he does not deem it superfluous 
to discuss the question * Whether existence be desirable or 
not.’ This is succeeded (pp. 4. 8. et seg.) by some remarks 
on ‘ happiness being the object of all our exertions,’ a point 
which few of us will be inclined to contest with him. At last, 
(p. 21.) he enters on a specific object of inquiry, and treats of 
what he terms circuland, or the materials of circulation. 
This word will sound oddly to the ears of some of our 
readers, but we have no objection to a slight innovation when 
it is conducive to brevity or perspicuity. Its import will be 


best comprehended by an extract from a part of Mr. G.’s 
observations : 


‘ It is circulation which alone gives value to things, in the 
cern of view in which we are at present considering them. 

othing is of price, but in the form of circuland. Land itself, 
which is naturally the most valuable of all things, that is, which 
possesses most of the qualities adapted to circulation and calculated 
to promote it, is, except as circuland, of no more value than the 
same extent of sea. Suppose a man to possess ten thousand acres 
of heath land, which is allowed to remain in a state of nature, 
and feeds not even a sheep: Of what value, either to the pro- 
prietor or the public, is this extensive estate? It might as well 
not exist at all, But let him use it as circuland, by cultivating 
it; and then it becomes of real value. The process of improving 
it, and the use of it after it is improved, gives profitable employ- 
ment to a considerable number of circulators. And while it 
assists in feeding them and many thousands beside, it at length 
enables: the proprietor to become a circulator to a very large 
amount, suppose ten thousand a year; and his farmers with their 
labourers and servants to be circulators to an amount still larger. 
Of what value, again, is that metal, on which all men have agreed 
to fix so high a price, gold, if the possessor takes it out of the 
form of circuland, and locks it up? It is in this state of no more 
value, or use, than as much granite: it might as well be still in 
the bowels of the earth. 

* The value of circuland thus arises from its capability of being 
exchanged. As exchanging, therefore, renders it valuable, every 
exchange must tend more or less to stimulate the circulandary 

wers. The more rapid and extensive the exchanging or circu- 
lation in a district or nation, the more valuable does circuland, 
— generally, become, and the more wealthy the district or 

e nation. — 

‘ What- 
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‘ Whatever be the form of circuland, and whether it depend 
ptincipally on the mind, as literary composition, or on the body, 
as mere labour, or equally on both, as those parts of manufacture 
which require science as well as manual adroitness, or whether 
it be independent of both body and mind, as raw materials, it is the 
means or vehicle of charging. Now wealth is produced by the power 
to charge. Whatever may be charged for is a source of it. In 
every shape, therefore, circuland tends to enrich a country ; and every 
new species of it is an addition to the sources of national wealth.’ 


The next chapter is appropriated to a discussion of the 


© effects of population on national wealth;’ a point in which 


Mr. Gray is much more intelligible and, we may even add, 
more forcible than his readers would expect from his quaint 
and unpromising outset. He begins by correcting the very 
general notion that increase of population tends to make a 
country poorer; as if public stock were an ascertained and 
limited quantity, incapable of augmentation, and divided into 
shares becoming perpetually smaller in proportion to the in- 
crease of the number of consumers. ‘This idea, which has so 
often influenced individuals, and (which is worse) even govern- 
ments, he traces to the jealousy of individual traders. at the 
introduction of a new comer in the same line; or to the home- 
argument that in paying our expences we find a diminution of 
our funds; without considering in either case that the property 
which goes from us is added to that of others : 


‘ The additional population born in a — consisting of the 
surplus arising from the births exceeding the deaths, has a slower 
influence on a nation’s circuland, but the operation of this influ- 
ence is sure, and powerful.—They are, indeed, just so many new 
customers, who add to the income of the great body of the old 
dealers much more than they take away, stimulate the circulandary 
powers, and operate towards rendering the whole national mass 
more extensive circulators. — 

‘ To the butcher, the carpenter, the shopkeeper, the tailor, and 
the rest, they prove equivalent to a number, greater or less, of the 
common mass of customers. — 

‘ The result is a general progressive increase of income among 
all classes, so that if in a population of three millions, there are 
many who are circulators each to the amount of 20 or more of 
the great body, the average income of each of whom, suppose, is 
thirty, in a population of ten millions, there may be a still greater 
proportion, who are circulators each to the amount of 50 or more 
of the great mass, and yet the average income of each of these 
may be increased to fifty or sixty. * 





‘ * Sir Robert Walpole reckoned, in his time, there were not 1000 

ersons in England worth roool. a year. In 1800, there were, in 

Britain, 11,604 of a thousand a year and above it, including 1020 
of sooo]. and upwards.’ / 
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‘ Bankers in a thinly-peopled country or district can scarcely 
exist; but in a well-peopled country, and particularly on those 
spots where there is an extensive and crowded population, this 
class goes on doing business to a greater extent every day. 
Jewellers, painters, picture-dealers, engravers, sculptors, printers, 
booksellers, music-masters, players, pastry-cooks, fruiterers, &c. 
in a.very thin population can find little or no employment: but 
in proportion as the population becomes more numerous, their 
employmént becomes more extensive, and more lucrative. — 

‘ Thinly-peopled districts are uniformly poorer than those that 
are better peopled, except in some uncommon circumstances. 
The great mass of town-population also is richer than that of the 
country, or divides a larger amount of income. And, ceteris 
paribus, in proportion as any town is more populous than another, 
its population is more rich. The inhabitants of large towns are 
generally more fully employed. — } 

‘ In sum, an increase of population, though it be an increase of 


sellers, is an increase of buyers also; and from its very nature, 


instead of tending to diminish the capability of buying among the 
various circulators, operates powerfully in increasing that capa- 
bility among the great mass,’ 


Mr. Gray proceeds to exemplify his arguments by conclu- 
sions drawn from public documents, particularly the returns 
under the property-tax. He there finds that the ten per cent. 
incomé-tax for 1800 produced in London and Westminster 
about a third of the sum levied on the kingdom at large; 
and that, in the metropolis, the proportion of the rich com- 
pared with the other classes is much greater than in the rest 
of the kingdom. The returns for Great Britain were divided 
into three classes, and were respectively thus : 


The 1st. class, possessing 20ol. a year and upwards, were in 


number of families = - - - 69,33¢ 
2d. from Gol. to 200]. a year - - 252,712 
3d. under 6ol. a year - - 1,456,368 


In calculating the proportion of the classes in the three 


divisions of our island, Mr. G. finds that 


England has 33 of the 2d class, and 131 of the 3d for each 
1 of the 1st class. 

Scotland has 3¢ of the 2d class, and 350 of the 3d for each 
1 of the 1st class, 

Wales has 43 of the 2d class, and 418 of the 3d for cach 1 
of the 1st class. 


He then proposes to shew the greater proportion of affluent 
inhabitants in town than in the country, by the following note 
of the assessments for the income-tax at the time already 


mentioned : 
| ¢ London 
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bi No. of Assessments. 77 
= “~~ ; a Net Amount of A D 
cl. ar ’ 
Below 2001. neers m4 the latter. verage Of Mitto, 


‘London .... 9,061 8,260 || £1,084,469 | £131: § 
Westminster | 10,201 4,003 467,977 116: 18 — 
Middlesex . | 23,046 | 7,054 | 559,687 | 79: 6 
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Thus it appears, that the rich of London were to the intermediate 
class rather more than as 8 to 9, (which is by far the largest pro- 
portion they bore in vy | part of the island,) while, in the country 
part of Middlesex, the latter were to the former only as 7 to 23 er 
1 to 33. In London also the rich averaged the extraordinary 
amount of 1311. each, and, of course, an income of 13101. a year, 
while in the country parts of the county they averaged only 79). 
or an income of 79ol.’ 


Nothing can be more useful than statistical data derived from 
official returns: but Mr. G. would have done well to have 
given us a later date than 1800, and still better to have 
advanced in a few tables that which he has at present spread 
over a great number of pages. M.Say remarks, in the pre- 
face to his Traité d’Economie Politique, that to comprehend 
Dr. Smith it is necessary to work his reasonings over in our 
own minds; and we may safely add that, veterans as we are in 
such matters, it cost us no little labour to form a distinct idea 
of the object at which the author aims in pp. 35, 36, 37, 38, 
42. et seg. of the present work. These pages consist of a 
series of conclusions derived from official returns given piece- 
meal, and without the benefit of the tabular form. Two 
exceptions only occur, (pp. 40, 41.) and we make a point of 
laying one of them before our readers : 


Persons employed Tothoseemployed To the Population 
in Trade and Ma- in Agriculture. of the County, as 


nufactures. 1 to 
‘Northumberland . as . 12 to | a 6 
De «cs ot 6 EER ees Be 5 
Kent gle ie SS SR err) Bas 7 
Metiena .« « +0 © © E+ 2 g: 
BME 8s Se ote oH He 8. 5i 
Somerset. . . « 2 « 4s « a 5 
Newfolk: . . 2. « s 0’ 8. 7 
Warwickshire . . . .11 . 4 23 
West Riding of Yorkshire 3 . I 3 
7. Pre ee en a 21 
Westmoreland. . .. 2... 3 43 
Middlesex: © «© 2 2 IB st eo eo FE 5’ 
I 3 In 








































































118 Gray on the Happiness of States. 
In one of the best chapters of the book, (p. 91.) the author _ 
illustrates the effects of the division of labour; the advan- 
tages resulting from which occupy a first-rate place among 
the beneficial consequences arising from an increase of popu- 
lation. We shall here make an extract of some length, 
adopting the precaution of leaving out a number of expletive 


passages : 

‘ If we attend to the progress of a hamlet to a village, a town, a 
city, we shall easily discover how this is effected. Let us imagine 
the hamlet to contain ten families. These ten families, supposing 
them unconnected with populous districts, from the smallness of 
their number, and the poverty consequent on this, are individually 
obliged to do every thing as much as they can within themselves. 
They are all more or less employed in cultivating the ground for 
subsistence ; for if one family were to give up its time entirely to 
making shoes, for example, they could scarcely get employment 
for the one-fifth part of their time. — The same thing would be 
true of bakers, butchers, tailors, and others engaged in the more 
necessary employments. All the families are, therefore, obliged 
to apply themselves to various sorts of works. They usually em- 
ploy the greatest part of their time in the business of agriculture, 
which is always the most necessary. The other parts of labour, to 
adopt an expression used by people in some parts of our island, in 
the very circumstances of this supposed hamlet, they do within 
themselves. They all bake, brew, make and mend clothes, and so 
forth, each of them for itself. — As the hamlet grows a village, the 
elementizing influence of an increase of population gradually dis- 
plays itself more and more.—- The same process keeps going on, 
in proportion as the we * becomes a little town, a large town, a 
city, and a great city. Not only does the town contain a greater 

- number of persons than the village, to increase the demand in every 
line; but each of these persons, speaking of an average, from in- 
creasing circuland, consume more than the average quantity of 
each individual of the village-population per annum. — 

‘ The population of small towns, which consist of from 1500 te 
3000 inhabitants, is sufficient to elementize the more common 
species of labour, such as baking, making shoes and clothes, build- 
ing, and the like. Thus in such towns we find bakers, shoemakers, 
tailors, carpenters, and masons very distinct. This arises from the 
constant. and universal demand for the articles of these circulators 
among all classes, however poor. But in the articles of the super- 
fluous or luxurious sort, the consumption of which depends chiefly 
on the richer classes, the elementization is not so complete. In 
towns of this description we find the shopkeeper, for example, a 
linen and woollen draper, a haberdasher, a grocer, a druggist, a 

tent-medicine vender, a cheesemonger, a hat-seller, a hosier, 
a tallow-chandler,.a watch-dealer, a hardwareman, a stationer, 
a bookseller and a farmer, frequently in one. The doctor, as they 
call him, is an apothecary, man-midwife, surgeon, physician, far- 
rier, and patent medicine seller. The lawyer is a pleader, a con- 
veyancer,- a steward, a gathcrer of rents, a banker’s agent, and so 

forth. 
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forth. As towns increase, and rise to sooo and more, this mixture 
decreases; and the various classes of mechanics and dealers in a 
population of from 10,000 to 20,000 become, with some exceptions, 
pretty pure.—The greater the number of inhabitants in a place, 
the more minute is the subdivision and the more complete the ele- 
mentization of employment. In the immense population of London 
the shoemaking class, for instance, is divided into makers of men’s 
shoes, makers of women’s shoes, makers of children’s shoes, boot- 
cutters, boot-closers, boot-makers: women’s shoe-sellers, men’s shoe- 
scllers, boot-sellers. Some tailors make coats only, others waistcoats, 
a great many breeches, and some gaiters: some confine themselves 
to jobbing or mending ; and others make chiefly dress-clothes. — 

‘ This division, or elementization of labour, which is the natural 
effect of the increase of population, tends to excellence in the 
work, By concentrating the attention of the workman on one 
species of work, it renders him more skilful in it, and by keeping 
him constantly employed on this, it gives him not only superior 
manual adroitness, but greater rapidity. When a manufacturer 
does the same thing over again every day, he acquires a mechanical 
neatness and cleverness without any particular effort of the mind,’— 

‘ The perpetual mutual stimulation arising from crowded masses 
of population has a perceptible influence on both the mental and 
corporeal movements. The mind, as well as the body, assumes 
an increased activity. The men in large towns think, speak, move, 
and act more rapidly than those of the country or in villages. In 
proportion as a town is more populous, the rapidity increases, till 
the difference between the extremes appears quite extraordinary. 
The time which a ploughman consumes in thinking, speaking, and 
moving, is laughable to a mere native of London, or even Edin- 
burgh. The tediousness of his deliberation, the drawlingness of 
his tone, and the slowness of his motions seem to them a kind of 
burlesque.— 

‘ This rapidity in the members of a crowded mass of population 
springs from the perpetual stimulation uader which they act. 
Living in a crowd, each individual must adopt the step which the 
others adopt, or he will be jostled on all sides, and either trod 
down or pushed out. A thick population, like that of London, 
also supplies full employment to the various circulators, so that, 
with the exception of such persons as possess an invincible idleness 
of disposition, and expressly avoid business, they have always 
something to fill up their time. Such busy habits are thus pro- 
duced, that a Londoner feels an insupportable languor, unless 
when actively engaged either in serious business or amusement. 
His style of living is also so expensive, that, though his wages be 
comparatively high, he must work hard to procure an income 
equal to his expenditure.’— 

‘ The powerful effects of the mutual stimulation arising from 
Jarge masses of population are visible also from the manner in 
which these carry on business, In the metropolis there is an ap- 
pearance of wealth, cleanliness, neatness, and even splendour, 
generally exhibited. pees thing is calculated to accomplish its 
purpose fully with ease an _— In very small towns - is 
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done in a slovenly manner ; and, in most cases, a disregard of com- 
fort, with strong symptoms of the listlessness of poverty, is con- 
spicuous. What is of a contrary description is introduced chiefly 
by those who have lived in the metropolis or other large towns. 
Of late in our island, it is true, the increasing intercourse between 
all parts of it has introduced every where a premature degree of 
equalization in this point. Our villages and small towns exhibit 
the business-modes of London, and an appearance of neatness and 
finery which their population of itself would not have introduced 
for. centuries.’ 

As our readers will perceive, the author is very partial to 
large towns, which he justly considers as highly conducive to 
the improvement of workmanship in every branch of manu- 
facture: but it would have been well to exhibit the reverse of 
the picture in the case of so overgrown a metropolis as 
London ; and to have pointed out that, in a country possessed 
of expeditious carriage by land and water, the division of labour 
may take place without the necessity of collecting a mass of 
inhabitants in one spot. In certain districts, such as Ware 
wickshire, experience shews that a numerous population may 
inhabit an extensive tract and prosecute manufacturing in- 
dustry, without foregoing the benefits of a country-life, or 
crowding themselves into a succession of streets and lanes. 
Some future inquirer, accustomed to patient and attentive 
comparison, may succeed in pointing out to what degree 
a people may attain advantages of the one kind without 


sacrificing those of the other. 


The ensuing chapter treats of an equally interesting topic ; 
the advantages ofmachinery. The resentment of the populace, 
says Mr.G., is frequently directed against new and scarcely ever 
against old machines: but, were such persons capable of com- 
prehending eventual results, they would hail the introduction 
of these improvements as the fore-runner of a material amend- 
ment of their own humble condition. Mr. Gray supposes the 
case of a machine, requiring only four people to manage it, 
being introduced for the purpose of doing that which formerly 
engaged the labour of twenty, and then proceeds thus: 


‘ It is certainly true, that the machine mentioned does deprive 
sixteen persons of their usual cast of employment; and, at the first 
introduction, it must be the source of embarrassment, till these 
hands can be employed in another way. But then, on the other side, 
the making of these machines affords a new species of employment. 
And further, the period of the introduction of machines is an ad- 
vanced one, when more and higher charges enter into the price 
of things, and consequently of wages. The wages, both of the 
makers and users of these, are, therefore, higher than those of 
the persons formerly employed. The female spinner could only 
make from 3d. to 6d. a day, by her wheel; but by means of the 
spinning machine she gets employment, fer which she charges from 
one 
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one shilling to half-a-crown a day. Besides, even the wages of the 
wheel-spinner, as usual, are improved by those of the persons em- 
ployed in the spinning machine. Thus all become consumers of 
the various articles in use to a greater amount, and consequently 
better customers. On a comparison of the two modes, with and 
without machines, we find, that in point of employment as well as 
circuland, the smaller number requisite to do a given piece of work 
combined with the greater wages, proves more than equal to the 
smaller wages and greater number. This has been uniformly ve- 
rified in those districts, into which machines have been gradually 
introduced. The great body of the people are more constantly 
employed and receive better wages. Itis partly the use of machines 
in the cotton and woollen manufactures, that has rendered them so 
much ore enriching than the linen, till of late; for the spinning 
machine is now beginning to be successfully applied to the latter, 
and, in consequence, the wages of the great body employed in it 
are improved, — 

‘The result is, that machines, though they take away much em- 
ployment, bring into the national stock a great deal more in return. 
Of this we have a clear proof afforded us by the permanent increase 
of the demand for hands in districts that use machinery. -Indeed, 
except in causes of stagnation, this demand seems uniformly to 
increase throughout a district in propertion as machinery is more 
extensively employed in it.’ 

Without pledging ourselves for the literal accuracy of the 
sums stated above as wages, we have no hesitation in express- 
ing our acquiescence in the substance of the reasoning. 
Various other advantages arise from the introduction of 
machinery; among which we shall merely specify the increase 
of the stock of human food consequent on lessening the con- 
sumption of provisions:by other animals, particularly horses. 
Few countries afford more striking examples of the substitution 
of machinery for manual labour than the United States of 
America; the cause of which is to be sought partly in the 
high price of labour, and partly in the case with which they 
can borrow and sometimes improve on the machines used in 
this country, or on the continent of Europe. The steam- 
boat, now becoming prevalent, was first adopted if not invented 
in North America. 

The most entertaining part of the volume before us is that 
which relates (p. 383.) to subsistence; Mr.G.’s long details 
being much less fatiguing when employed on such familiar 
subjects as cows, oxen, poultry, and salmon, than on disqui- 
sitions into abstract principles. We extract a passage in 
recommendation of horse-flesh, in which our readers will 
observe that he urges its consumption by rather singular 
arguments; humanity to the animal, and the gratification, on 


our part, of a taste for savoury food : 
' ‘ Such 
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‘ Such are the inveterate antipathies, which rise out of prejudice 
and custom, that all idea of persuading Europeans to eat horse- 
flesh will be abandoned as romantic. It is, however, true, that 
such a practice would add vastly to the amount of the subsistence 
annually produced on the same extent of territory. It would 
tend greatly also to diminish the miseries endured by a generous: 
animal, who, on the present system, is wrought harder and treated 
more cruelly, in proportion as he grows old. He would then die, 
like the ox, violently, but it would be while lhe was yet almost a 
stranger to the pains of existence. He is a very cleanly feeding 
animal, and those who have tasted his flesh say, that the dislike to 
it arises from our prejudices. We have the authority of Tartar 
epicures for its excellence. ‘They prefer it far to the flesh of horned 
eattle. Colt’s flesh, which is their veal, they reckon particularly 
delicate. But distress alone will ever get the better of so rooted 
and universal a prejudice among mankind, and that only for the 
moment. This species of subsistence, therefore, which is of so vast 
an amount, will probably be for ever lost to the great body of men. 
As in the case of the horse being eaten, he would be killed much 

ounger than at present, Great Britain alone, from not eating him, 
oses a quantity of subsistence sufficient to feed an additional 
population of above 500,000.’ 


We turned with some eagerness to a chapter (p. 78.) which 
professes to treat of * population as the regulator of sub- 
sistence ;? and we were not a little mortified on being obliged 
to read page after page without arriving at any definite 
conclusion. ‘The whole, in fact, is made up of a string of 
minutia put together with very little attention to the connec- 
tion of the reasoning. It would be tedious to illustrate this 
remark by examples; and we prefer to select,a few passages, 
and place them in succession, so as to give our readers a view 
of Mr. Gray’s sentiments without encumbering them with the 
prolixity of his statements. 


‘ These dangerous speculations, which, instead of realizing the 
golden dreams of speculators, seldom or never fail, in a com- 
mercial country, to end in general embarrassment and distress, 
commonly take place on the opening of some new market, the 
amount of the real demand of which is not known, or on some 
change of political circumstances, as from war topeace. In a free 
country they can be checked only by the good sense of the leading 
houses in the trade, and the prudence of the various banks. These 
ought to consider that the acquisition of a few additional thousands 
at most is by no means an object sufficient to justify the risk of 
overstocking a'market, and thus necessarily bringing on a general 
embarrassment, which may end in their own ruin and the ruin of 
their connexions. The sole chance of success lies in getting into 
the market fairly before the rest ; and in a struggle of so many and 
such active competitors, what is this but a smal], and even doubt- 
ful, prize to a hundred real blanks.’ — 

‘ With 
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‘ With all our care, however, the very nature of commerce 
will always render it subject to occasional stagnation, to a failure 
in the demand on the one hand, or an over-supply on the other. 
And the evils arising from this source are many and serious. Ex- 
tensive distress throughout the manufacturing districts must fre- 
quently be the consequence, with an increase of crimes both public 
and private. A general spirit of sedition is produced among the 
working manufacturers when idle and ill-fed. — These evils arise 
out of the natural circumstances of the manufacturing classes, and 
they themselves alone can provide an effectual remedy for them. 
In their distress, however, they form many foolish notions on the 
subject, fly to government, and insist on its working a miracle in 
their favour. They blame every thing but what is the chief cause 
of their distress, their own imprudence. They well know that in 
their lines they can never be secure from these stagnations. They 
should, therefore, prepare for them. — 

‘Government, however, though it cannot completely remedy 
the distress consequent on these stagnations, can always do some- 
thing towards alleviating it. The great object is to increase the 
demand for hands, and this government can effect by attempting 
new works, building villages in ill-peopled districts, assisting in 
improving heaths, constructing docks and moles, erecting bridges 
and public edifices, making roads and so forth. — 

‘ Let us suppose that there are twenty thousand hands for a 
time out of full employment, in consequence of a failure of some 
foreign market. To build and fit up a magnificent palace, for in- 
stance, which would give employment to ten thousand hands for a 
year or two during the stagnation, instead of being an extravagant 
preposterous measure, would have an excellent effect, that would 
be felt throughout the whole mass of circulators. The inferior 
hands, who could not be employed in their own lines, would be 
drawn off to perform some part in supplying this new demand. The 
remaining hands would get more constant employment ; and wages, 
it consequence of the decrease in the number of suppliers, would 
rise nearer to their proper rate.’ 


In general, we agree with Mr. Gray in his conelusions, 
when he succeeds in making them yey but, on two or 
three occasions, we have n not a little startled at the 
singularity of his eran A very remarkable exemplifi- 
cation of this kind is the notion that there is no such thing as 
depreciation of money; a point argued by him (p. 136.) with 
wonderful diffuseness, but with very little clearness or cogency 
of reasoning. Some passages (such as at p,.143.) seem to in- 
dicate a belief in the power of monopolizing; a belief which, 
if really entertained by Mr. G., must bring this. grave inquirer 
into political truth to a level with the querulous housekeeper, 
who charges on the avarice of the farmer every successivé ad- 
vance in the price of eggs and poultry. . The substante’of this 
chapter would appear to imply a denial ‘that the —— 
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metals can be depreciated by the increased produce of the 
mines; a point which we thought had been placed beyond 
dispute since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

That portion of this work which is appropriated to popula- 
tion contains, like the rest of it, a few useful and a great many 
obscure and ill arranged remarks. ‘Ihe author assumes 
(p. 421.) the rate of one individual for every two acres, or 320 
persons for a square mile, as a fair complement of population 
for European soil and climate. According to this rule, 
England, which has about 186 persons per square mile, has 
somewhat more than half the proper number ; while France, 
having 130 persons only, is considerably below the half. The 
other parts of the British empire, particularly Scotland, are - 
much farther from Mr. G.’s imaginary estimate : 


























Acres Persons 
Acres. Population. per per 
Individual. square Mile. 
England | 34,000,000] 9,900,000} 3,1), 186 
Wales 5,000,000} 630,000} 8 80 
| Scotland | 21,000,000] 1,850,000] 11,3, 56 
Ireland | 21,000,000] 4,000,000] 5,75 122 


| 
Total "81,000,000 16,380,000 | 























Among the most important passages is that (p. 51.) in which 
Mr. Gray enters on the much disputed ground of productive 
and unproductive labour. He finds little difficulty in pointin 
out some errors of Dr. Smith in this department of political 
economy ; and he wishes to substitute, as a general rule, that 
‘whatever admits of being charged for’ comes under the 
description of productive labour. He insists, in particular, 
on the inaccuracy of the opinion that menial servants fall 
under the unproductive class : 


¢ The menial servant is not productive of gain to his master, 
but, like every other species of circulator, he encreases the wealth 
of the community both by his income and expenditure. The cir- 
culand, in which he deals, is service, or performing what is 
required of him by another. This enables him to charge on the 
general fund through the agency of his master, and obtain an 
income partly in money, and partly in those articles for which 
money is sought after, as subsistence, clothing, lodging, &c. He 
does not, perhaps, buy his own food, but his master buys it for 
him. The same thing takes place with respect to clothes ; and 
though he may not have a separate house, his master is obliged to 
procure a larger mansion, than he would have done, had he had 
no servants to lodge. Thus the servant in reality employs the cul- 
tivator, 
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tivator, the manufacturer, and the builder, &c. as well as his 
master. The extensive employment, which his class affords to all 
descriptions of circulators, tends greatly to add to the wealth of the 
country. —Were their species of employment completely done 
away, the manufacturing classes would not be more employed, but 
less: they would lose a considerable number of customers.’ 


The points in which we have no hesitation in agreeing with 
Mr. G. are principally the following: 1. That the phn of 
unproductive labourers is (p. 54.) by no means so numerous 
as it has been alleged to be; 2. That increase of population is 
very far from tending to diminish national wealth; 3. That 
paper-money is highly advantageous (p. 193.) as long as it is 
exchangeable for coin; and 4. That coin ought (p. 159.) to be 
freely exportable, like bullion, cloth, or any other commodity. 
It would be easy, in a work of such extent, to specify a 
number of other topics in which we coincide with the author, 
but the enumeration just made is sufficient to shew that our 
animadversions on him do not proceed from the spirit of con- 
tradiction. Our strictures, in fact, relate less to the substance 
than to the form of his reasoning, which is very defective ; 
much more so, indeed, than our readers can imagine from any 
description that we have given.— Mr. Gray promises a second 
work, intended to treat of ‘ The Employments of Men with a 
Reference to their Happiness ;’ an object which it is very kind 
in him to promote, but which will certainly not be enjoyed by 
his readers unless he makes a very material alteration in the 
character of his composition. His arguments should be stated 
concisely and in close connection; while his statistical results 
should be given in the form of tables, and carefully separated 


‘from the body of the reasoning. ‘To an author, it may be 


very pleasant to go repeatedly over a train of ideas of his own 
creation, applauding at each addition his own happy fertility, 
and contrasting it with the barrenness of his predecessors : 
but with the reader, and we must confess with the reviewer, 
the case is materially different.—QOn the whole, this bulky 
volume may be occasionally taken up by the student of poli- 
tical economy, but will certainly not be attractive to readers 
at large. ‘The perusal of it has reminded us of a very blunt 
expression addressed, not many years ago, to a candidate for 
a church on the other side of the Tweed; ‘ You may,” said 
one of the hearers to the preacher, at the close of an elaborate 
discourse, ‘ receive preferment from a patron, but never flatter 
yourself with the expectation of a popular call.” : 


ART. 
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Art. Il. A System of Physiological Botany, by the Rev. P. Keith, 
F.L.S., Vicar of Bethersden, Kent, &c. Illustrated by Nine 
Engravings. 8yo. 2 Vols. About 500 Pagesin each. 11. 6s. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 


Ts introduction to this work presents us with a neat and 
succinct sketch of the rise and progress of botanical in- 
vestigations, and concludes with the following intimation of 


the author’s object and plan : 


‘ Although the labours of phytologists have been directed with 
success to the explication of a variety of the most important phe- 
nomena of vegetation, and although we have been already favoured 
with a condensed and systematic view of the result of their’ in- 
vestigations by writers of the highest celebrity, yet there seems 
to be still wanting some work that shall exhibit them more in the 
detail, and serve the purpose not merely of a brief and rapid sketch 
to assist the recollection of the adept, but of a clear and copious 
introduction to facilitate the studies of the novice, by presenting 
to him —first, such an elementary view of the vegetable kingdom in 
general as shall be directly preparatory to physiological research ; 
and, secondly, such a view of the process of vegetation as shall 
render the rationale of the preceding phenomena preparatory to that 
of the following, and shall not necessarily suppose any previous 
knowledge of the subject. , 

¢ This will involve, in the first place, an inquiry into the struc- 
ture of vegetables as being organized substances ; which naturally 
divides itself into two distinct departments—the external structure 
ofthe plant, and the internal structure or anatomy of the plant; 
the former including such parts and peculiarities as are discover- 
able by means of outward inspection, and the latter, such parts 
er organs as are discoverable only by disseetion. Secondly, it will 
involve the chemical analysis of vegetables and vegetable produc- 
tions, as being the best means of ascertaining the character of the 
nourishment on which the plant naturally feeds. Thirdly, it will 
involve an account of the functions of the several organs of vege- 
tables and phenomena of vegetable life, as being the grand and 
leading object of all phytological investigation, to which the fore- 
going inquiries are only preparatory steps. And lastly, it will 
involve the phenomena consequent even upon vegetable death, as 
comprehending the process by which the vegetable substance is 
ultimately reduced to the primary and unorganized principles of 
which it was originally composed, and rendered capable of mingling 
again with the soil or atmosphere, or of entering into the compo- 
sition of new vegetable bodies. 

* Such is a brief and rapid sketch of the origin, progress, and 
present state of the study of plants, together with a condensed 
view of the object and principal departments of the present work, 
which it now .emains to exhibit in the detail.’ 


In conformity with these views, Mr. Keith divides all 
plants into perfect and imperfect ; the former, which constitute 
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by far the greater number of vegetables, having certain parts, 
or organs, which are not present in the latter. The first 
part of his first book treats, accordingly, of the external 
structure of the perfect tribes; and the second, of the external 
structure of the imperfect plants, or Cryptogamia of Linné. 
He arranges the distinct and visible parts of the external 
structure of the perfect sorts under the heads of conservative 
Organs, conservative Appendages, reproductive Organs, and 
reproductive Appendages ; allotting a chapter to each of these 
titles, and embracing, in the first, the root, trunk, branches, 
leaf, and frond ; in the second, gems, glands, tendrils, stipules, 
ramenta, armature, pubescence, and anomalies ; in the third, the 
flower, flower-stalk, receptacle, inflorescence, and fruit ; and, in the 
fourth, the appendages of the , and the appendages of the 
fruit. Such are the titles of the several sections: but the latter 
are again separated into sub-sections, and these occasionall 
into articles. — The imperfect plants are considered under the 
divisions of Ferns, Mosses, Hepatice, Alge, and Fungi: but 
we can perceive no good reason for making two of the titles 
English, and the other three Latin; since, if corresponding 
vernacular terms to Hepatice, Alga, and Fungi, cannot be 
found, a regard to uniformity should have dictated Filices and 
Musci, instead of Ferns and Mosses.— Each of these divisions 
forms the subject of a chapter, and the conservative and repro- 
ductive organs of each make the subject of a section, Under 
the Algz, a short section is moreover destined to a view of 
the uses to which they are subservient. 

This mode of distributing a considerable department of the 
definitions and descriptions, which occur in the science of 
Botany, is rather new than important: but it cannot be rea- 
sonably expected that the author’s explanation of technical 
terms, and of the external parts of plants, should materially 
differ from those of the most eminent of his precursors. His 
descriptions, however, of the general appearances of the re- 
spective organs and appendages, and his notices of their prin- 
cipal modifications and anomalies, are not only exhibited with 
clearness and precision, but occasionally intermingled with 
acute and ingenious remarks, or with a statement of facts 
calculated to arrest attention and to excite rt 9 With re- 
spect to uncommon dimensions, for example, of different parts 
of trees, or plants, we are told that the root of the Baobab, or 


African Calabash-tree, has sometimes measured upwards of 
one hundred feet in length. 


¢ Trunks are to be found of all dimensions, from that of the 
diminutive Draba that surmounts the parched wall, to that es - 
onty 
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lofty mountain Palm that rears its head to the clouds. This im- 
mense and gigantic tree, the Palma altissima of Sloane, is a 
native of the West Indies, growing to the height of one hundred 
and twenty feet, sometimes to the height of one hundred and fifty 
feet, and even, as it is said, to that of two hundred feet; being 
about seven feet in circumference at the base, but gradually ta- 
pering towards the summit, and thus forming with its lofty crown 
of fronds, the noblest object of vegetable creation. 

‘ In our own country, Oaks of a great age have been known to 
measure upwards of forty feet in circumference at the base of the 
trunk, with an elevation of ten or twelve feet without any division. 
At Colthorpe, near Wetherby in Yorkshire, there is now growing 
an oak that measures seventy-eight feet in circumference close to 
the ground, and forty-eight feet at the height of a yard. It is said 
to have begun to decline in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and though 
now much in decay is still likely to stand for many years. 

‘ But the trunk of the Baobab or African Calabash-tree, Adan- 
sonia digitata, is beyond all comparison the largest tree yet known. 
Adanson in his voyage to Senegal saw a tree of this species that 
measured seventy feet in height from the root to the top of the 
branches, the trunk being ten or_twelve feet in height by twenty- 
seven feet in diameter ; a growth so enormous, that if the fact were 
not well authenticated we should be apt to regard it as altogether 
fabulous, The trunk of this immense tree is sometimes hollowed 
out and converted into a sort of house, serving for the abode of 
several families of negroes.’ 


The size of branches is usually proportioned to that of the 
trunk. The horizontal branches of a full-grown Calabash- 
tree have been known to form a diameter of upwards of a 
hundred feet, and consequently a circumference of upwards of 
three hundred feet. 

Of the five sorts of Calyx enumerated and defined by Linné, 
it is here justly remarked that the perianth and glume seem to 
be alone intitled to the appellation; the znvolucre and spathe 
being more nearly allied to Jeaves than to a calyx; and the 
ament, though containing a scale, or calyx, not being itself 
synonymous with the latter. Mr. Keith therefore considers 
the calyx under the three-fold form of pertanth, glume, and 
scale; and he likewise points out the difficulty of discrim- 
inating, in some particular instances, the calyx from the 
corolla, with the insufficiency of the rules which have been pro- 
posed by Linné, De Jussieu, Salisbury, &c. for getting rid of 
the difficulty. It is admitted that analogy may in some in- 
stances be an useful guide, but in others it is inapplicable. 
Thus, the single envelope of the white lily is at first perfectly 
green, and similar, by analogy, to a calyx: but it afterward 
changes to a beautiful white, and assumes the appearance of a 
corolla. Some nice critical observatious also occur 8 
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the line of demarcation between the calyx and receptacle; 
which nature, in fact, sometimes identifies, or at least so in- 
corporates that no symptoms of distinction are manifest. 

When adverting to the various forms of the roots of Ferns, 
the author takes occasion to correct a common mistake, which 
has obtained the sanction even of the learned President of the 
Linnéan Society. 


‘ In Pieris aguilina, or common Brakes, the root is sometimes 
described as being spindle-shaped, (Smith’s Flor. Brit. p.1136.) 
but this is evidently not the fact. If a frond of this brake is 
taken and pulled up with the hand, the lower extremity, which is 
black and discoloured by having been partly sunk in the earth, 
and to which some small fibres are occasionally attached, is apt to 
be mistaken for the root, and has, I presume, been often mistaken 
for it. But the real root from which the frond has been thus 
detached still remains in the soil, extending itself in a horizontal 
direction, at the depth of from three to four inches below the 
surface, sometimes simple and sometimes branched, but always 
furnished with lateral fibres. Its thickness is about that of the 
lower part of the frond, the surface being of a dark and dusk 
colour partly covered with a velvety sort of down, and the frond 
issuing from it sometimes in clusters, but generally at considerable 
intervals. To what length an individual root may thus extend 
itself I have not yet been able to ascertain; but I have often taken 
up portions of root measuring from eighteen to twenty inches.’ 


The English public are likewise indebted to Mr. Keith for 
a very distinct and commodious summary of Hedwig’s dis- 
coveries relative to the fructification of mosses. 

Book II., which briefly expounds the internal structure and 
anatomy of plants, consists of three chapters; the first com- 
prehending the decomposite Organs, or those parts which con- 
stitute the vegetable individual, and are distinguished by 
external examination. Their dissection is reviewed, in the 
retrograde order of the seed, pericarp, flower, leaf, gem, and 
caudex, or branch, stem, and root, with their decomposite ap- 
pendages, ail of which are considered under seven distinct 
sections. ‘The second chapter, which relates to the composite 
Organs, consists of five sections; treating respectively of the 


_epidermis, pulp, pith, cortical layers, and ligneous layers ; and 


the third, which is appropriated to the elementary or vascubar 
Organs, takes cognizance, under four sections, of uéricles, tubes, 
apertures, and appendages. 

Jn the first chapter, Mr. Keith follows Geertner as his 
guide, but by no means with servility ; and, while he awards 
due praise to Daubenton and Desfontaines, he scruples not to 
expose the precipitancy of some of their deductions. In the 
course of the second chapter, after a glance at the leading 
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theories and conjectures relative to the nature and structate’ 
of the vegetable epidermis, he hazards the ensuing remark : 


‘ But the epidermis seems to me to present, in some cases, an 
appearance to which no one of the foregoing descriptions or simi- 
litudes will correctly apply ; and to exhibit a peculiarity of struc 
ture that does not appear to have been hitherte taken notice of. 
The epidermis of the inside of the petals of Crocus vernus, when 
placed under the microscope, does not present the appearance of 
a net-work, nor of an asemblage of cells, nor of the clusters of 
bubbles that form on the surface of liquor in a state of ferment- 
ation ; but rather that of a thin and mdividual layer of parallel and 
tangent reeds of unequal lengths, interspersed with multitudes of 
minute and shining pomts, and resembling a front view of the false 
pipes of an organ. Hence the structure of the epidermis is found 
to be characterized by the same sort of variety of modification, as 
the structure of the other parts of the plant.’ 


With respect to the ultimate and elementary organs of 
which the vegetable mass is composed, our gig 3M 
teduces them, under one modification or another, to fore, 
cellular tissue, with or without parenchyma, and reticulated 
membrane. ‘ If it is asked,’ he continues, * of what the ele- 
mentary organs are themselves composed, the reply is — they 
are composed, as appears from the same analysis, of a fine, 
colourless, and transparent membrane, in which the eye, 
aided by the assistance even of the best glasses, can discover 
no traces whatever of organization; which membrane we 
must also regard as constituting the ultimate and fundamental 
fabric of the elementary organs themselves, and by conse-: 
quence of the whole of the vegetable body.’ This inference, 
however, strikes us as somewhat too abrupt; for does not the 
very term membrane involve the idea of organization? and 
although it may, in the present case, from its extreme subtilty,. 
transcend the limits of human analysis, we are not, from this 
circumstance alone, warranted to conclude that it is either 
simple or unorganized. Having established, with much in- 
genuity and force of reasoning, the vascularity of the vegetable 
fibre, Mr. Keith adopts, with some modifications, M. Mirbel’s 
descriptions of the different appearances and structure of the 
tubes. 

Book III., which is intitled, ‘ of the primary Principles of 
Vegetables,’ consists of two parts, and each part of two 
chapters. Part i. includes the mechanical and chemical 
methods of vegetable analysis, which form the subjects of two 
separate chapters; and the second relates to the products, 
simple and compound, of such analyses. The first part, 
however, which is dispatched m a very few pages, may be 
regarded rather as a short introduction than as a complete 
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view of the subject; and the second chapter of the second 
part slightly touches on the simple products in half-a-dozen 
short paragraphs. That portion of the book, therefore, 
which reviews the compound products, although it details 


little that is new, will be found most deserving of attention; since 


it consists of twenty-nine sections, intitled, Gum, Sugar, Starch, 
Gluten, Albumen, Fibrina, Extract, Colouring Matter, Tannin, 
Bitter Principle, Narcotic Principle, Acids, Oils, Wax, Resins, 
Gum-resins, Balsams, Camphor, Caoutchouc, Cork, Woody Fibre, 
Charcoal, the Sap, the Proper Juice, Ashes, Alkalies, Earths, 
Metallic Oxides, and General Remarks. —The descriptive 
catalogue of the above-recited substances, though greatly con- 
densed, conveys also much accurate information;— a circum- 
stance which is of the more consequence, because several 
errors with respect to their origin have crept into some 
reputable works of pharmacy and medicine. 

In the fourth book, which occupies the whole of the second 
volume, Mr. K. professes to develope the ‘ Phenomena of 
vegetable Life.’ Its twelve chapters, each of which is sub- 
divided into several sections, are intitled, Germination of the 
Seed, Food of the vegetating Plant, Process of vegetable 
Nutrition, Process of vegetable Developement, Anomalies of 
vegetable Developement, Sexuality of Vegetables, Impregnation 
of the Seed, Changes consequent upon Impregnation, Propagation 
of the Species, Causes limiting Propagation, Evidence and Cha- 
racter of vegetable Vitality, and Casualties affecting the Life of 
Vegetables. —'These are, no doubt, interesting and important 
topics: but they have been treated and illustrated with more 
or less felicity by phytologists of every age; and the present 
writer does not affect to throw much new light on the mystery 
in which they are still unavoidably involved. Still, he has 
drawn his materials from the best sources, has arranged them 
in due order, and has sifted and scrutinized them with no 
common degree of sagacity; uniformly respecting the weight 
of truth more than that of names, and never allowing his 
understanding to be seduced by the vagaries of fancy or the 
childish ambition of propagating dogmatism. He has, more- 
over, put within the easy reach of the botanical student the 
most valuable portion of phytological information which is to 
be derived from the writings of Duhamel, Malpighi, Bonnet, 
Saussure, Senebier, Hedwig, Geertner, Mirbel, &c., and he 
has noted some instances in which even those cautious and 
celebrated observers have gone astray. ‘The recapitulation of 
the history and proofs of the sexuality of plants is conducted 
with singular ability, and can scarcely fail to convert the 
sceptical. The ensuing passages, also, are not unworthy of 
particular notice: 
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‘ An insect of the Sphex or Ichnewmon kind had been observed 
by one of the gardeners of the botanic garden at Liverpool, to 
drag several large flies to a leaf of Sarracenia adunca, and to force 
them into the tubular part of it. On examination the leaf was 
found to be about half filled with water, in which the flies were 
now struggling; the other leaves were also examined, and were 
found crammed with dead or drowning flies. The leaves of 
Sarracenia purpurea are said to exhibit also the same phenomena, 
and seem peculiarly well adapted to entrap and confine flies, by 
having the margin beset with inverted hairs, rendering the escape 
of such insects as may have accidentally fallen into the watery 
tube, or are intentionally forced into it, impracticable ; so that the 

utrid exhalation from the dead insects contained in the leaf often 
offends the nostrils, even in passing near the plant. Hence Sir 
J. E. Smith infers that the growth of the plant is perhaps benefited 
by means of the air evolved by the dead flies, which the water has 
been intended to tempt, and the leaves to entrap and retain. 
(Smith’s Introduction, p. 196.) This ingenious conjecture is no 
doubt sufficiently plausible as far as the plant may be affected ; but 
cannot be regarded as quite satisfactory till such time as it shall 
have been shown that the health of the plant is injured when 
insects are prevented from approaching it.’ — (The same remark 
is applied to the celebrated Nepenthes distillatoria. ) 

‘ But, with all the above facilities, the impregnation of the seed 
would still in many cases be impracticable even in Hermaphrodite 
flowers, without further aid; particularly in such as do not perfect 
their stamens and pistils at the same time. For although the 
action of the wind cannot but be efficacious in some such cases ; 

et it will, in some others, naturally give to the flower a direction 
calculated rather to prevent than to aid the access of the pollen, 
by causing the corolla to veer round like a vane, according to the 
quarter from which it may happen to blow; or the very figure of 
the corolla may operate as a bar to the entrance of the ‘pollen, 
which must be surmounted by extraordinary means. 

‘ What then are the means instituted by nature for effecting the 
impregnation of Hermaphrodites so circumstanced ? ‘The true 
reply to this inquiry seems to have been first suggested by 
Keelréuter, namely, the agency of insects; and [it] has been since 
confirmed by the more leisurely observations of Spregnel, who 
found that the pollen in the above case is very generally conveyed 
from the anther to the stigma through the instrumentality of bees, 
though sometimes through that of insects peculiar to a species. 
The object of the insect is the discovery of honey, in quest of 
which, whilst it roves from flower to flower and rummages the 
recesses of the corolla, it unintentionally covers its body with 
pollen, which it conveys to the next flower it visits, and brushes 
off as it acquired it by rummaging for honey ; so that part of it is 
almost unavoidably deposited on the stigma, and impregnation 
thus affected. Nor is this altogether so much a work of random 
as it at first appears. For it has been observed that even insects, 
which do not upon the whole confine themselves to one species of 
flower, 
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flower, will yet very often remain during the whole day upon the 
species they happen first to alight on in the morning. And their 
agency is also completely secured, from the necessity they are 
under of procuring food ; though nature in her care for the im- 
pregnation of the vegetable has not only lodged a honey in the 
flower to tempt the taste of insects, but seems to have furnished 
also the means of attracting even the eye. This is thought to be 
done by means of the coloured spots with which many flowers 
secreting a honied fluid are marked, which Spregnel calls macule 
tndicantes, as indicating the treasure that is contained in the flower, 
and thus attracting the attention of the insect. But the very 
figure of the flower seems often intended to produce the same 
effect. Spregnel has enumerated several hundreds of flowers 
which in their figure as well as colour resemble insects, and hence 
attract the notice of the plunderers of their honied stores. The 
beautiful example of the Bee Orchis is known to almost every 
body. 

‘ Such then are the means by which the notice of the insect is 
attracted ; and such also is the structure of the internal parts of 
the flower, that it must of necessity pass across the stamens and 
pistils in procuring the honey it is in quest of, which passage is 
often a work of considerable difficulty, particularly when the 
tubular part of the corolla is beset with hairs, as in many flowers of 
the class Pentandrta and Didynamia. But one of the most difficult 
and singular cases of Hermaphrodite impregnation, as aided by the 
agency of insects, is that of the Aristolochia Clematitis. ‘The corolla 
of this flower, which is tubular, but terminating upwards in a 
ligulate limb, is inflated into a globular figure at the base. The 
tubular part is internally beset with stiff hairs pointing downwards. 
The globular part contains the pistil, which consists merely of a 
germen and stigma together with the surrounding stamens. But 
the stamens being shorter than even the germen, cannot discharge 
the pollen so as to throw it upon the stigma, as the flower stands 
always upright, till after impregnation. And hence, without some 
additional and peculiar aid, the pollen must necessarily fall down 
to the bottom of the flower. Now the aid that nature has fur- 
nished in this case is that of the agency of the 77pula penicornis, a 
small insect, which, entering the tube of the corolla in quest of 
honey, descends to the bottom, and rummages about till it becomes 
quite covered with pollen, but not being able to force its way out 
again, owing to the downward position of the hairs, which converge 
to a point like the wires of a mouse-trap, and being somewhat im- 
patient of its confinement, it brushes backwards and forwards, 
trying every corner, till after repeatedly traversing the stigma it 
covers it with pollen sufficient for its impregnation, in consequence 
of which the flower soon begins to droop, and thé hairs to shrink to 
the side of the tube, effecting an easy passage for the escape of the 
insect. (Willdenow, p. 317.)’ , 


Without encroaching on just and urgent claims, we can no 
farther indulge in making extracts. We trust, too, that our 
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report of the general merits of these volumes, our statement of 
the particulars which they contain, and the frequency with 
which most of them have been treated by former writers, will 
be received as a sufficient apology for not prosecuting our 
analysis with more minuteness of detail. ‘The second vs. try 
in particular, would afford very ample scope for entertaining 
and instructive comment: but the passages to which we allude 
will be perused to more advantage in connection with their 
context ; and the remarks, with which we might be desirous of 
accompanying them, we have repeatedly had occasion of sub- 
mitting to our readers. 

If we have formed a just estimate of the present author’s 
candour and discernment, he will receive our few concluding 
strictures in the same friendly spirit with which we submit 
them to his consideration.. After having briefly confuted the 
principal theories which have been proposed to account for 
the invariable determination of the radicle to descend into the 
earth, and of the plumelet to ascend into the air, he states, as 
his own conjecture, that it may be owing to an instinctive 
principle inherent in the plant: but is not such language 
equivalent to a confession of our ignorance of the cause ? 
We have seldom felt inclined to propose the slightest amend- 
ment on the judicious and luminous arrangement of the dif- 
ferent parts of Mr. K.’s subject: but, perhaps, it would have 
been advisable to have classed all the irregularities and de- 
formities produced on the vegetable leaf, &c. by the puncture 
and breeding of insects, in that division which pafticularly 
relates to casualties affecting the life of vegetables. —'The ge- 
neral character of his style will not derogate from his claims 
to the qualifications of good writing; since it is perspicuous, 
vigorous, and, on various occasions, not inelegant: but, 
when examined more particularly, it betrays some of those 
specks and blemishes which every polite scholar should be 
careful to avoid. In most cases, Mr. Keith wisely abstains 
from the use of metaphors: but, on one or two occasions on 
which he has had recourse to them, he treats them without 
‘ywauch respect to the rules of rhetoric. Among other com- 
pliments, for example, which he pays to Linné, he tells us 
that this illustrious naturalist ‘ detected the clue by which he 
was to extricate himself from the intricacies of the labyrinth, 
and rear the superstructure of a legitimate method.’ Now, 
though a clue be a classical guide through the mazes of a 
labyrinth, we never heard of its being employed in the rearing 
of a superstructure. In the very next page, we are‘presented 
with an anchor of stability, znvolving an important question ;’ 
and, in the next again, Linné once more steps forwards, 
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* founding and supporting his conclusions on a cloud of the 
most indisputable facts.” — ‘The author’s collocation of the 
members of a sentence is also sometimes faulty; as ¢‘ They are 
then pounded, to a paste in mortars of marble, which is after- 
wards subjected to the press,’— instead of, They are then 
pounded, in mortars of marble, to a paste which, &c.— Again, 
‘ But the leaves fall off when they have reached maturity of 
their own accord,’—for, But the leaves, when they have reached 
maturity, fail of their own aecord. — The whole, combined 
with a genitive plural, for all, —as the whole of the parts, for all 
the parts, —is a mode of speech more defensible on the score 
of example than of precept. — Of the slovenly suppression of 
the relative pronoun, three examples occur in a single page; 
‘the bundles they form,’ ‘ the net-work they compose,’ and 
‘the functions they are to perform.’, The colloquial vul- 
garisms of lay for ie, and shook for shaken, too often mar 
the comeliness of a period; and either grammar or the best 
usage of the English language is violated in such expressions 
as the following: ‘ agree to the same species ;’ — ‘ the form 
and contexture of the valves 7s;’—‘ its general form -and 
aspect #s ;? —‘ as well as also;’— ‘ agreeable to [agreeably]; — 
‘an indispensable,’ for an indispensable requisite, — ‘ its at- 


mosphere immediately take fire,’ — * Hassenfratz concluded, . 


as he was no doubt well entitled, that,’ &c. ; — ‘it is part only 
of the component principle of the atmospheric air that are 
adapted ;’ —‘ when the perspiration and consequent absorption 
ts;;—‘the presence and action of oxygen 7s ;’ — * independent 
of that’ [independently], &c. We are not much enamoured 
ef contractation for contraction, preventative for preventive, and 
explicate for explain; nor can we approve of beginning a sen- 
tence, but especially a paragraph, with the conjunction And. 
As a full point, or period, which closes a sentence, intimates 
the completion of that sentence, the immediate occurrence of 
this conjunction, which requires the addition of something else 
to the argument or statement, isan inconsistency. The punc- 
tuation, indeed, is frequently deficient, and the list of errata 
is by much too limited. — The plates are well adapted to the 
purposes of illustration ; and both an ample Table of Contents 
and an Index are supplied. 





Art. III. Memoirs of the Abbé Edgeworth; containing his Nar- 
rative of the last Hours of Louis XVI. By C. Sneyd Edgeworth. 
‘8vo. pp. 228. 7s. Boards. . Hunter. 


T= Abbé Edgeworth lived unknown to the world until the 


memorable day on which he attended Louis XVI. to the 


scaffold, and gave honourable evidence that he set at defiarice 
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the poignards of the Jacobins when the question lay between 
his personal danger and the discharge of his professional duty. 
His conduct on that occasion, and his power of communicat- 
ing information concerning it, render his memoirs interesting ; 
independently of which considerations, the publication of 
them is to be viewed only in the light of a tribute from a 
relative to the memory of a respected friend. 

He was born in Ireland in the year 1745, at the vicarage- 
house of Edgeworth’s town, in the county of Longford, in the 
immediate neighourhood of which is the residence of the family 
of thewell known female author of this name. His ancestors had 
been Protestants ever since the Reformation: but his father, 
having become a convert to the Catholic faith, determined to 
relinquish his living and to remove with his family to France, 
and settled at Toulouse. His son was educated first at the 
University of that city, and afterward at the Sorbonne in 
Paris, which continued to be considered as the proper seminary 
for giving a finish to Catholic studies. On undertaking the 
discharge of his professional duties, the Abbé preferred to 
reside in Paris; where he found, particularly among the poor 
Savoyards, many uninstructed and distressed objects. His 
ministry afterward received an extension among the humbler 
English and Irish of the French metropolis, many of whom 
stood in need of his attention and consolation. A man 
employed so much amid the abodes of poverty was not likely 
to take the steps necessary to gain favour at court; and, in 
fact, the modest and unassuming Abbé was not introduced to 
the King or the Queen till the time at which the terrors of 
the Revolution had driven from the metropolis, and even from 
France, all the most conspicuous ecclesiastics. His first 
patroness was the Princess Elizabeth, who had a strong 
tincture of devotion, and,having been deprived of her aged 
confessor by death, appliad for another to the Supérieur des 
Missions étrangeres, a man of extensive acquaintance with his 
brethren. ‘The superior had no hesitation in selecting Abbé 
Edgeworth as a person in whom the Princess might place im- 
plicit confidence, both in political and religious communica- 
tions ; and he was accordingly appointed her confessor shortly 
before the Revolution. 

We find in this little volume several letters from the Abbé 
dated in 1789, and subsequently, which are chiefly remarkable 
as pointing out the gradual progress of alarm on the part of 
the adherents of the royal family. The late Dr. Moylan 
(titular Bishop of Cork) having urged Mr. Edgeworth to 
come over and settle in Ireland, the latter answered, in the 
end of 1789, to the following effect : 
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‘ « As for myself, [ must allow that my former ties to France are 
now much weakened, and that the prospect of finishing my days 
with you is particularly enticing : but, alas! my dear friend, what 
would you do with me? I should be mere lumber in your diocese. 
You want strong and laborious operators; and I am not that. I 
must own to you, that from the beginning of our troubles, I had 
some thoughts of leaving France for good and all ; but after taking 
advice from people who knew me, I resolved to stand my ground; 
or, if obliged to accompany my mother, to come back to my post. 
The reason given to me was, that Almighty God seemed to bless 
my weak exertions here, and of course that I should not give up 
my little flock, unless clearly called by Providence to some other 
place, especially as the little I do was mostly in favour of people 
who could not well do without me, or without some other person, 
who would equally be lost to the mission.” ’— 

‘ The editor has carefully copied these letters from the originals 
in his possession, not venturing to alter the inaccuracies of style 
or orthography, which betray the Abbé’s estrangement trom his 
native language, and that he not only habitually expressed him- 
self but usually thought in French. 

‘ The sympathy of the public has been too long engaged 
by letters in rounded periods, full of affected description and 
pompous frivolity, composed to be handed about amongst literary 
gossips, during the life, and to be splendidly published at the death 
of the writer; but some readers will dwell with interest on the ge- 
nuine simplicity of these humble epistles. They never could have 
been intended for the public eye ;-~- their very defects become 


their recommendation. 


‘ The illiberal, who suppose that something dangerous must flow 
from the pen of every Papist, when writing in confidence to a bro- 
ther-clergyman, will be surprized to find in these letters neither 
bigotry nor treason. They shew the unambitious character and 
the pious occupations of the writer.~ Could we follow him from 
his morning to his evening devotions, we should find the interval 
filled up with none of those inconsistencies, which so often make 
the good sigh and the wicked sneer. 

‘ In the midst of splendour, when the great, perplexed with in- 
trigue and flattery, sought for simplicity and truth; in scenes of 
squalid misery, where repenting vice had crept to die; in the con- 
vent, or in the drawing-room, the Abbé Edgeworth was always the 
same. His serene countenance diffused tranquillity wherever he 
appeared. —With controversy our Abbé did not interfere ; content 
with the sure and blameless course of his peaceful calling. His 
kindness and his charity led the way to the hearts of his flock, 
and no doubts of the truth of what he taught disturbed their 
understandings.’ 


From this time forwards, the Revolution continued to make 
progress, now under promising and then under threatening 
circumstances, until the unsuccessful flight of the King 
(in 1791) led to the preponderance of the republican party 
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and to the alarming scenes of the following year. Mr.Edge- 
worth continued to obey the invitations of Madame Elizabeth 
in repairing from time to time to the palace, and excited the 
surprize of the King and Queen by the confidence with which 
he continued to resort to their suspected abode when no other 
clergyman ventured to shew himself at court, unless completely 
divested of his clerical dress. ‘ When I turn my thoughts,” 
says the Abbé, “ to these shocking times, I am surprized at 
my own boldness, but Providence, I suppose, made me blind 
to the hazard that I incurred.”—After the fatal roth of August, 
the royal family were removed to the state-prison called the 
Temple, and the residence of the, Abbé was broken open in the 


night by arevolutionary party. Fortunately, the first searches’ 


were too precipitate to lead to the discovery of any important 
papers; and before a second visit the Abbé found means to 
destroy all such as might have operated against him. On the 
dreadful days of September, he incurred the most imminent 
hazard of his life: but, by quitting his clerical dress and 
leaving his house before the approach of the assassins, he suc- 
ceeded in escaping their hands, and in reaching a place of 
concealment in the neighbourhood of Paris. Here he re- 
mained for several weeks, until the Archbishop of Paris, at the 
moment of his flight, sent him a letter empowering and re- 
questing him to undertake the care of the Prelate’s flock in his 
absence. ‘The Abbé now began to think of returning to the 
capital ; and, while pausing between a proper regard to him- 
self and his duty to the cause of religion, he received, through 
the medium of the lamented Malesherbes, a message from 
Louis X VI., which, replete as the prospect was with danger, 
induced him to postpone every consideration for that of con- 
soling the last moments of his sovereign : 


‘« The fate of the King was not yet decided, when M. de 
Malesherbes, to whom I had not the honour of being personally 
known, and who could neither ask me to his house nor come to 
mine, requested me to meet him at Mad. de Senosan’s, where I 
accordingly waited on him. — There M. de Malesherbes delivered 
to me a message from the King *, signifying the wish of that un- 
fortunate monarch that I should attend him at his last moments, if 
the atrocity of his subjects should be contented with nothing less 








‘* T think it.right here to repeat the words of Louis the Six- 
teenth, when he gave this message to M. de Malesherbes: ‘ This 
is a strange commission, M. de Malesherbes,” said the King, “for 
me to give to a philosopher ; but if you should ever be doomed to 
die, as I must die, I wish that you may have, as I have, the sup- 

ort of religion. Religion would console you, far better than 
philosophy.”—-Note by the Editor.’ 
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than his death.—If the danger to which I must be exposed 
should appear to me too great, he begged that I would name 
another clergyman to attend him. He left the choice entirely to 
me. — Any man would have felt himself inclined to comply with 
such a message. I felt it as a command that could not be dis- 
obeyed; and I conjured M. de Malesherbes to represent to the 
King all that a feeling heart, broken by grief, dictated to me at 
the moment. — 

‘ « On the 2oth of January, at four o'clock in the afternoon, a 
stranger called on me, and presented to me a note, containing 
these words: ‘ The Executive Council having business of the 
highest importance to communicate to Citizen ae de Fir- 
mont, invites him to come instantly to its sittings.’ — The stranger 
added, that he had orders to accompany me, and that a carriage 
waited for us in the street. I went with him to the Thuilleries, 
where the Council held its meetings. I found all the ministers 
assembled. As soon as I entered, they arose, and all surrounded 
me with eagerness. The Minister of Justice first addressed me. 
‘ Are you,’ said he, ‘ the Citizen Edgeworth de Firmont?’ I re- 
plied that I was. ‘ Louis Capet,’-continued the Minister, ‘ hav- 
ing expressed to us his desire to have you near him at his last 
moments, we have sent for you to know whether you consent to 
the service he requires of you.’—I replied, that since the King 
had signified his wishes, and named me, it became my duty to 
attend him. ‘ Then,’ pursued the Minister, ‘ you will go with me 
to the Temple, whither I will conduct you.’— And immediately 
taking a bundle of papers from the table, whispered a moment 
with the other Ministers, and going out in haste, ordered me to 
follow him. An escort of horse waited for us at the door with the 
Minister’s carriage, into which I got, and he followed me. At 
this time all the Catholic clergy of Paris were dressed like other 
citizens, so that I was not in a clerical dress. — 

‘¢¢ Our drive to the Temple passed in gloomy silence. Two or 
three times, however, the Minister made an attempt to break it: 
he drew up the carriage windows, and exclaimed, ‘ Great God, 
with what a dreadful commission am I charged! What a Man! 
added he, speaking of the King. ‘ What resignation! what 
courage ! — no ! — human nature alone could not give such forti- 
tude; he possesses something beyond it.’ — 

‘ « When we reached the apartment of the King, all the doors 
of which were open, I perceived him in a group of eight or ten 

ersons ; it consisted of the Minister of Justice, accompanied by 
some Members of the Commune, who came to read to him the 
fatal decree, which sentenced him to death on the following day. 
He was calm,. tranquil, even with an aspect of benignity, while 
not one of those, who surrounded him, had an air of composure. 

« «¢ As soon as he saw me, he waved his hand for them to retire: 
they obeyed in silence: he himself shut the door after them, and I 
found myself alone with my sovereign.’— 

‘ « He drew from his pocket a sealed paper, and broke it open. 
It was his will, which he had made in the month of December, at 
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a period when he was uncertain whether any religious assistance 
would be allowed to him in his last moments. 

'€ All those who have read this paper, so ‘interesting and so 
worthy of a Christian King, can easily judge of the deep impres- 
sion it must have made on me. But what most astonished me, was 
that the monarch had fortitude sufficient to read it himself, which 
he did nearly twice over. His voice was firm, and no change was 
to be seen in his countenance, except when he read names most 
dear to him — then all his tenderness was awakened, he was ob- 
aged to pause a moment, and his tears flowed notwithstanding his 
efforts to restrain them — but when he read passages that con- 
cerned himself alone, and that related only to his personal cala- 
mities, he seemed no more affected than if he had heard the 
misfortunes of an indifferent person related. 

‘« Perceiving when he had finished reading, that the Royal 
Family were not coming, the King hastened to inquire from me 
the state of his clergy and of the French church. Some things he 
had learned notwithstanding the rigour of his confinement ; he 
knew in general that the French ecclesiastics had been obliged to 
fly their country, and had been received in London, but he was 
entirely ignorant of particulars, The little that I thought it my 
duty to tell him, seemed to make a great impression upon his 
Majesty’s mind; he deplored the fate of his clergy, and he ex- 
pressed the greatest admiration for the people of England, who had 
mitigated their sufferings. But he did not confine himself to these 
general inquiries, he entered into particulars that surprised me ; 
he wished to know what had become of many of the clergy in 
whose welfare he took a peculiar interest. The Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucault and the Bishop de Clermont seemed to fix his at- 
tention, but his eagerness redoubled at the name of the Archbishop 
of Paris: he inquired where he was, what he was doing, and whether 
I had the power of corresponding with him: —‘ Tell him,’ said the 
King, ‘that I die in his communion, and that I never have acknow- 
ledged any pastor but him.’ — 

« « ] don’t know by what chance the conversation fell upon the 
- Duke of Orleans; the King seemed to be well acquainted with 
his intrigues, and with the horrid part he had taken at the con- 
vention, but he spoke of him without any bitterness, and with 
pity rather than with anger: ‘ What have I done to my cousin,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ that he should so persecute me? What object 
could he have? Oh he is more to be pitied than I am! — my 
lot is melancholy no doubt, but his is much moreso. No! I would 
not change with him!’ 

‘¢ ¢ This most interesting conversation was interrupted by one 
of the commissaries, who came to inform the King that his family 
were come down, and that he was at length permitted to see 
them. At these words he appeared extremely agitated, and he 
broke from me with precipitation. The interview took place, as 
well as I could judge, for I was not present at it, in a little room 
which was only separated by a glass-door from that which the 
commissaries occupied ; so that they could see and hear all that 


past. Even I, though shut up in the cabinet where the King — 
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left me, could easily distinguish their voices, and I was involun- 
tarily in some degree witness to the most touching scene I ever 
heard. It would be impossible for me to describe this agonizing 
interview ; not only tears were shed, and sobs were heard, but 
piercing cries, which reached the outer court of the Temple. The 
King, the Queen, Monseigneur, the Dauphin, Madame Elizabeth, 
Madame Royale, all bewailed themselves at once, and their voices 
were confounded ; at length their tears ceased,, for their strength 
was exhausted: they then spoke in a low voice, and with some 
degree of tranquillity. 

‘«* The conversation lasted near an hour, and the King parted 
from his fami!y, leaving them the hope of seeing him in the morning. 

‘ « He returned immediately to me, but in a state of agitation 
which shewed that he was wounded to the soul. 

«© ¢ Qh, Sir!’ cried he, throwing himself into a chair, ‘ what an 
interview have I gone through. Why should I love so tenderly, 
and why should I be so tenderly beloved? But it is past! Let us 
forget every thing else to turn my thoughts to that alone which is 
now of importance — to that which should at this moment concen- 
trate all my feelings.’ ” 


The Abbé was extremely desirous of administering the 
sacrament to the King, but had little hope that the barbarians 
appointed to guard him would enter into such feelings, or 
would allow their deposed master to receive this final consola- 
tion and support. Mr. I. ventured, however, to make the 
request, and met with considerable difficulty; several of the 
commissioners imagining that it was a mere pretext to conceal 
the taking of poison, and to defeat their grand end of a solemn 
execution. Of their religious creed it is unnecessary to say 
any thing, since at that time it would have been quite un- 
fashionable, we might almost add treasonable, for Parisians to 
have professed a belief in any religion, Fortunately, how- 
ever, one person more liberal or more persuasive than the rest 
found means to extract from this indifference a compliance 
with the King’s request. ‘ All forms of worship,” he said, 
‘‘ are free; let us not oppose Louis Capet in the enjoy- 
ment of that which he prefers.’ — The remainder of the 
evening was passed by the King and the Abbé in anxious 
conversation ; they took a few hours of rest in their respective 
apartments, and were awakened on the next morning at five 
o'clock ; when the Abbé, repairing once more to the King’s 
chamber, found him in the same tranquil and even placid 
frame of mind which he had displayed the night before. 

“© « My God,’ said he, ‘ how happy I am in the possession of 
my religious principles! Without’ them, what should I now be? 
But with them, how sweet death appearstome. Yes, there dwells 
on high an incorruptible Judge, from whom I shall receive the 


justice refused to me on earth.’ 
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‘ « The sacred offices I performed at this time, prevent my re- 
lating more than a few sentences, out of many interesting conver- 
sations which the King held with me, during the last sixteen hours 
of his life; but by the little that I have told, it may be seen hew 
much might be added, if it were consistent with my duty to say 
more. | 

‘ « Morning began to dawn, and the drums sounded in all the 
sections of Paris. An extraordinary movement was heard in the 
Tower — it seemed to freeze the blood in my veins; but the King, 
more calm than I was, after listening to it for a moment, said to 
me without emotion, ‘’Tis probably the national guard beginning 
to assemble.’— 

‘ « From seven o'clock till eight, various persons came fre- 
quently under different pretences to knock at the door of the 
cabinet, and each time I trembled lest it should be the last. -But 
the King, with more firmness, rose without emotion, went to the 
door, and quietly answered the people who thus interrupted 
us. — | 

‘« After having answered one of the commissaries who came 
to interrupt us, he returned, and said with a smile, ‘ These people 
see poniards and poison every where; they fear that I shall destroy 
myself. Alas! they little know me, to kill myself would indeed be 
weakness. No! since it is necessary, I know how I ought to die.’ 
We heard another knock at the door —it was to be the last. It was 
Santerre and his crew. The King opened the door as usual. They 
announced to him (I could not hear in what terms) that he must 
prepare for death. ‘ IJ am occupied,’ said he, with an air of autho- 
rity, ‘wait for me. In a few minutes I will return to you.’ Then 
having shut the door, he kneeled at my feet. ‘ It is finished, 
Sir,’ said he, ‘ give me your last benediction, and pray that it 
may please God to support me to the end.’ He soon arose, and, 
leaving the cabinet, advanced towards the wretches who were in 
his baeaber:._- The King cried out in a firm tone, ‘ Let us 
proceed, at which words they all moved on; the King crossed the 
first court, formerly the garden, on foot: he turned back once or 
twice towards the tower, as if to bid adieu to all most dear to 
him on earth; and by his gestures it was plain that he was ther 
trying to collect all his strength and firmness. At the entrance of 
the second court, a carriage waited, two gens-d’armes held the door : 
at the King’s approach one of these men entered first, and placed 
himself in front, the King followed and placed me by his side * ; at 
the back of the carriage, the other gens-d’arme jumped in last, and 
shut the door.’ — 





«* The Abbé Edgeworth has here, with admirable modesty, 
omitted, what his private letter to his brother mentions, that Louis 
the Sixteenth thought that the attendance of his Confessor had 
closed when he quitted the Temple, and was equally astonished 
and consoled by his accompanying him to the place of execution. 
— Note by the Editor.’ 
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«« The procession lasted almost two hours, the streets were 
lined with citizens all armed, some with pikes and some with guns, 
and the carriage was surrounded by a body of troops, formed of 
the most desperate people of Paris. As another precaution they 
had placed before the horses a great number of drums, intended 
to drown any noise or murmur in favour of the King; but how 
could they be heard, no body appeared either at the doors or win- 
dows, and in the street nothing was to be seen but armed citizens. 
Citizens, all rushing towards the commission of a crime, which 
perhaps they detested in their hearts. 

‘ « The carriage proceeded thus in silence to the Place de 
Louis XV. and stopped in the middle of a large space that had 
been left round the scaffold; this space was surrounded with can- 
non, and, beyond, an armed multitude extended as far as the eye 
could reach. — As soon as the King had left the carriage, three 
guards surrounded him and would have taken off his clothes, but 
he repulsed them with haughtiness : he undressed himself, untied 
his neckloth, opened his shirt, and arranged it himself. The 
guards, whom the determined countenance of the King had 
for a moment disconcerted, seemed to recover their audacity. 
They surrounded him again, and would have seized his hands. 
‘What are you attempting?’ said the King, drawing back his 
hands. ‘ To bind you,’ answered the wretches. ‘ To bind me,’ 
said the King, with an indignant air. ‘ No! I shall never consent 
to that, do what you have been ordered, but you shall never bind 
me!’ The guards insisted, they raised their voices, and seemed to 
wish to call on others to assist them. 

‘ « Perhaps this was the most terrible moment of this most dread- 
ful morning; another instant, and the best of Kings would have 
received from his rebellious subjects indignities too horrid to 
mention — indignities that would have been to him more insup- 
portable than death. Such was the feeling expressed on his 
countenance. Turning towards me, he looked at me steadily, as 
if to ask my advice. Alas! it was impossible for me to give any, 
and I only answered by silence; but, as he continued this fixed 
look of inquiry, I replied, ‘ Sire, in this new insult, I only see 
another trait of resemblance between your Majesty and the 
Saviour who is about to recompense you. At these words he 
raised his eyes to heaven, with an expression that can never be 
described. ‘ You are right,’ said he, ‘nothing less than his exam- 
ple should make me submit to such a degradation.’ Then tarn- 
ing to the guards, ‘ Do what you will, I will drink of the cup even 
to the dregs.’ 

‘ « The path leading to the scaffold was extremely rough and 
difficult to pass; the King was obliged to lean on my arm; and 
from the slowness with which he proceeded, I feared for a moment 
that his courage might fail; but what was my astonishment, when 
arrived at the last step, I felt that he suddenly let go my arm, and 
I saw him cross with a firm foot the breadth of the whole scaffold; 
silence, by his look alone, fifteen or twenty drums that were placed 
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opposite to him; and in a voice so loud, that it must have been 
heard at the Pont Tournant, I heard him pronounce distinctly 
these memorable words. ‘ I die innocent of all the crimes laid to my 
charge ; I pardon those who have occasioned my death; and I pray 
to God that the blood you are now going to shed may never be visited 
on France.’ 

‘ « He was proceeding, when a man on horseback, in the na- 
tional uniform, waved his sword, and with a ferocious cry ordéred 
the drums to beat. Many voices were at the same time heard 
encouraging the executioners. They seemed reanimated them- 
selves, and seizing with violence the most virtuous of kings, they 
dragged him under the axe of the guillotine, which with one stroke 
severed his head from his body. All this passed in a moment.— 
At first an awful silence prevailed; at length some cries of ‘ Vive 
la Republique!’ were heard. By degrees the voices multiplied, 
and in less than ten minutes this cry, a thousand times repeated, 
became the universal shout of the multitude, and every hat was in 
the air.””’ 


On quitting the scaffold, the Abbé had sufficient presence 
of mind to turn his course in the direction in which the sur- 
rounding multitude were least closely wedged, and he was soon 
lost in the crowd. He then repaired to M. de Malesherbes, 
for whom the unfortunate Louis had given him a very im- 
portant charge; and he found the venerable advocate of his 
monarch bathed in tears, and bursting forth into bitter 
effusions on the barbarity of his countrymen. ‘The first use 
which he made of his recollection was to awaken the Abbé to 
a sense of his danger, and to urge him to “ fly from this land 
of horror.’ ‘There could be no doubt that the advice was 
sound, and that the vengeance of the Jacobins would soon 
overtake one who had shewn so much attachment to the King: 
but Mr. Edgeworth still lingered in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, in the hope of being serviceable to Madame Elizabeth, 
and perhaps of being permitted to compensate for the absence 
of the archbishop from his diocese. He soon, however, learned 
that strict inquiries were made after him, and found it necegs- 
sary to exchange one place of concealment for another until 
the succeeding May, when he eluded observation and reached 
Bayeux in Normandy, a retired town nearly 200 miles from 
Paris. Here he might easily have crossed the channel for 
England: but Madame Elizabeth was still alive, and he could 
not relinquish the idea that he might, by some means, be in- 
strumental in her rescue. At last, he obtained intelligence 
of the death of this mild and excellent character, who was led 
to the scaffold only sixteen hours after she had been brought 
before a pretended tribunal. This catastrophe having taken 
place, it became the duty of the Abbe to withdraw from 
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Trance, since he had been intrusted with certain commands 
from the Princess to be executed by him in this country in the 
event of her death. For this purpose, he crossed the Channel 
and proceeded to Edinburgh, to wait on Monsieur, the present 
King of France ; after which, returning to London, he had 
an interview with Mr. Pitt, and was apprized that government 


‘intended to settle a pension on him for life. He expressed a 


proper sense of a but nobly declined the pension, 
because he ‘could not think of adding to the expences already 
incurred by our government on account of the French 
emigrants.” 

Louis XVIII., having gone to Poland, invited Mr. Edge- 
worth to come to him, and, on his arrival, urged him to 
remain permanently with him and the royal family. With 
them he accordingly continued during the remainder of his 
life, comforting them in their distresses, and administering 
all possible assistance to the poor in the different places of 
their residence. It was in the exercise of these charitable 
offices, and in attending French prisoners at Mittau who 
laboured under a contagious fever, that he caught the same 
disorder, which brought him to his grave in the sixty-second 
year of his age. — The virtues of the Abbé were those of pri- 
vate life, and he appeared on the public stage only on one 
memorable occasion. The editor has abstained from all 
political discussion, and in fact gives scarcely any information 
of this nature beyond that which is contained in a few letters 
from the Abbé himself and others. The original French of 
these documents is given in an appendix, which is nearly of 
the same length with the memoir itself. 





Art. IV. Illustrations of Hogarth ; i.e. Hogarth illustrated, from 
Passages in Authors he never read, and could not understand. 
8vo. pp. 56. 3s.sewed. Nicholsand Co. 1816. 


OGARTH, we all know, was not a classical scholar, and 
could neither understand nor read the authors of anti- 
quity: but, since the Latin poets, Horace in particular, may be 
presumed to have drawn from nature as exhibited to them, and 
since Hogarth undoubtedly did the same from human nature 
as presented to his eyes, the pen of the poets and the pencil 
of the painter must necessarily betray occasional coincidences, 
both in their subjects and in the manner of treating them. 
The author of this whimsical and lively little work, therefore, 
proposes to illustrate some of Hogarth’s scenes by the quotation 
and application of a number of scraps from Latin and a few 
Rrvy. Fes. 1817. L other 
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other writers, in the same way in which many persons collect 
parallel passages from different sources in their common-place 
books, Horace, Juvenal, and Terence, the former especially, 
are most frequently put under requisition: but the illustrator 
does not confine himself to the writers ** melioris evi ac note,” 
taking on the contrary a wide range, commencing with Aristotle 
andending with Anstey, the well-known “ Bath Guide:” though, 
fortunately, in the Auctorum syllabus prefixed to his pages, 
about thirty names occur between these two worthies, who 
would not look altogether so well in juxta-position. Great 
affectation characterizes this catalogue, many of the persons 
named in it not being summoned above once or twice from 
their dark abodes to throw light on Hogarth’s pictures: but 
the illustrator kindly informs us how long each of them 
flourished before or since the commencement of the Christian 
wera. 

Dr. Warton’s observation on Hogarth occurring to this 
author, editor, or illustrator, (for it is difficult to devise a 
proper appellation for him,) “ that the works of this celebrated 
painter have more of what the ancients call HOOS in them, 
the Mores, the Morum proprietates, than the compositions of 
any other modern whatsover,” he is tempted to improve on 
the idea, and subjeins his opinion that Hogarth’s ethics 
are arranged with the accuracy of Aristotle’s rules for the 
division of tragedy in his Poetics. The antient critic’s parts 
of tragedy are six :-+ viz. MuSos,— ’Hy,— Acéis, — Asavora,— 
"OWis,— Medomoie : ‘of which the first five, says the illustrator, 
may be traced in every series of Hogarth’s works ; Style, — 
Moral, — Story, — Sentiment,— Scene; — and he might 
have added the Medozoia, in * the Enraged Musician.” We 
trust that these five English words are not intended to trans- 
late the five Greek in the order in which they respectively 
stand; and, indeed, coming from so redoubted a champion 
of antiquity, this cannot be the case: but it is rather insidious 
in him to lead his younger readers into the possible error 
that MuSos in Aristotle signifies style, and Aeéis story. 

Not to disfigure the page with any more heathen Greek; let 
us turn our eyes to the Latin quotations. Here it is necessary 
to state zn limine that the illustrator claims a free right of 
interpolation in the works of the antients, so a> to make them 
suit his purpose; on some occasions patching in words of his 
own, putting new cloth to an old garment, (in which cases 
he is bond fide an author, or at least a reputable botcher ;) and 
on others dove-tailing in scraps of different authors with all 
the ingenuity of a cabinet-maker. Let him not blush at his 
excellence in these mechanical trades; they were the ~~ 
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of the Stoic; from which sect he is discriminated, as far as 
we see, by only one prominent distinction. The words 
‘‘ precipue sanus” of Horace require a great deal of inter- 
polation to make them sit easy on him. 

He proposes to illustrate the three series of The Harlot’s 
Progress, The Rake’s Progress, and the Marriage ala Mode ; 
and he has a few spare quotations for one or two of the single 
pictures of Hogarth. ‘The plan is to divide each series ac- 
cording to Aristotle’s system, or some other, as nearly as it 
may be possible: 2dly, to apply to each picture, as a part 
of the series, such passages as the subject admits; and, 3dly, 
to re-consider the separate characters in each, and illustrate 
them from similar sources. 

We will in the first place present our readers with a dish 
of neatly applied passages, taken at random and indifferently 
from all the series: after which, a small second course of bad 
puns and mis-quotations will be necessary to complete the 
entertainment. We must presume our readers to be familiar 
with the pictures in question. 

Harlot’s Progress. — Plate 1.— The arrival of the young 
Woman from the country. 

“© Mulier quedam abhinc triennium 
Eboraco commigravit huc vicinie ; 
Inopid, et cognatorum negligentia 
Coacta, egregia forma, atque «tate integra. 
Primiim, hec pudicé vitam parce ac duriter 
Agebat,” &c.* 

Plate 3.— The Prostitute in a miserable garret in Drury- 
lane. 





*“* Nunc, instructa pulchre ad perniciem 
Victum vulgo querere, questum occipit.” + 


“« Harum videre ingluviem, sordes, inopiam ; 
Quam inhoneste sole sint domt, atque avide cibi, 
Quo pacto ex jure hesterno panem atrum vorent.” 


‘© Jure hesterno” is here not badly translated ‘ Last 
night’s Porter :’ but ‘ inhoneste” by no means signifies dis- 
honesty in the way in which the illustrator usurps it, by 
applying it to the stolen watch lying on the bed. 

Rake’s Progress. — Plate 2. — The young Man dressed in 
the ton, surrounded with fidlers, opera-singers, jockies, &c. &c. 


“© Cum pulchris tuntcis sumit nova consilia et spes.” § 
‘* Cotile, bellus homo es, dicunt hoc, Cotile, multi.” || 





* Ter. Eun. + Ter. Heaut. { Ter. Eun. Act v. s. 4. 
§ Hor. 1 Ep. xviii. || Martial, Ep. iii. 63. 
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Plate 3. — Interior of a low Bagnio. 
“« Ecce pudicitise veteris vestigia nostre.” * 


Plates 3. and q. 
“ Quem damnosa Venus, quem preceps alea nudat.” + 


The last word whimsically applied -to the state of the hero in 
the scene. 

Marriage a la Mode.— Plate 5. — The Nobleman’s Wife 
discovered with the lawyer, and the escape of the latter. 
“ Vir rure recurrat : 


Janua frangatur : latret canis : undique magno 
Pulsa domus strepitu resonet.”’ t 


“© Pallida lecto 


Desiliat mulier ; miseram se conscia clamans.” § 


- 








“« Discincta tunica fugiendum est, ac pede nudo, 
Deprendi miserum ; Fabio vel judice coram.” 


For a few of these, and such as these, we give the illustrator 
some credit ; confessing at the same time that most of his best 
quotations are too obvious, and drawn from sources too well 
known to amuse much on the score of novelty. However, if 
our “ Luge et belle” will give him any pleasure, he is welcome 
to it so far: but now, Sir, stand at the bar, and, before 
- your reviewers and their readers, answer to the following 
arraignment for bad puns and unpardonable mis-quotations. 
On the first charge, the following proofs among others have 
been delivered into our court of critical inquiry. 

The girl singing the obscene song of the Black Joke. 
Plate 3. Rake’s Progress. 


** Nigra est, —hanc tu, Romane, caveto.”’ 


The husband, wife, and steward. — Plate 2. — Marriage a 
la Mode. The lady yawning: 


** Perfidus Ixion, Io (heigho!) vaga, tristis Orestes.” 
Fie, for shame ! —- 
The Opera-singer.— Plate 2. — Rake’s Progress. 
‘“* Onera agro nona Sabino.” 


These instances may suffice to convict the illustrator as an 
irreclaimable and bad punster, before any jury of his fellows: 
but what shall we say of a writer who, not having the 
fear of reviewers before his eyes, has ventured to impose 
on his Majesty’s liege-subjects the following passages as real 
and genuine Latin verse goods; and, the better to conceal 





* Juvenal, Vi.14. ¢ Hor. 1 Ep. xviii. 21. 
t Hor. 1 Sat. ii. 127. § Ibid. 129. 
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his fraud, has not even marked his own interpolations, as 
he elsewhere does, in the same case ? 


The Dancing- Master : 
‘« Motus docturus gaudet Ionicos.” —(Hor. 3 Od. vi. 21.) 


No, Sir, ths line is not in Horace, and you knew that it 
was not. 


The Nobleman’s portrait. — Plate 1.— Marr. dla Mode. 
‘* Coelo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare ; at presens Divus habebitur 
Augustus.” Hor. 3 Od, v. 1. 
We must bind him over to keep the peace with the Aleaic 
metre. . 


The Rake’s Marriage: 


* Connubio jungunt stabili, propriéque dicabant 
Non bené junctarum discordia semina rerum.” 


This last, we are told, is to be found in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, but, prudently enough, no reference is made to the 
passage. ‘This, however, looks something like modesty ; the 
metamorphose of these words being the real and sole property 
of the illustrator himself, although with an amiable diffidence 
he would attribute it to a higher name. 

We must now quit the court, with little doubt as to the 
verdict which will be given by all our redders. . 

As a jeu d’esprit, this tract is not without originality of 
conception and occasional neatness of execution: but it be- 
trays considerable absurdity, and much flippancy of style. It 
may form a tolerably entertaining companion for a short 
journey in a post-chaise, adding little to our luggage and 
something to our amusement: but, when we are told that it 
is also printed in quarto as an appendix to Nichols’s and 
Steevens’s ‘“‘ Biographical Memoirs of Hogarth,” we must 
assure both the author and the publisher that they have lost 
sight of the true nature and value of the work, which must 
necessarily consign it to the grave of all ephemeral productions 
of the press. 





Art. V. Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, written during 

~ the Campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, addressed to a Friend 
in England; describing the leading Features of the Provinces 
passed through, and the State of Society, Manners, Habits, &c. 
of the People. By S. D. Broughton. 8vo. pp. 418. 12s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


} UMEROUS as have been our books of travels, particularly 
4 jin late years, we still feel ourselves so favourably pre- 


possessed towards all that wears the aspect of personal 
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inspection and faithful narrative, that we omit no opportunity 
of shewing attention to the reports of our officers who have 
served abroad. Mr. Broughton went to Portugal in the end 
of 1812, attached in a medical capacity to the British army; 
and, after having passed a few months at Lisbon, he proceeded 
to the frontier, and advanced through Spain in the campai 
which will be for ever rendered memorable by the battle of Vit- 
toria. He made it, he says, an invariable rule to note down at 
the close of each day every circumstance which seemed to him 
worthy of attention, and he was thus enabled to acquire mate- 
rials sufficient for the present volume. Whether his remarks 
were actually written in the convenient shape of ‘ Letters to his 
Friends,’ we shall not pretend to determine: but we have no 
hesitation in believing that the author ‘ scrupulously abstained 
from recording any thing that did not immediately come 
within the sphere of his own observation, or on the truth of 
which his own experience had not taught him to rely;’ and, 
whatever may be the defects of his work as a literary com- 
position, we see no reason to consider him as having any 
favourite tenets to urge with the public, or as writing with 
any other intention than that of making an impartial report. 

From the localities of which the book treats, it may be 
divided into three parts; 1st, Portugal; 2dly, Spain; and, 
3dly, the South of France. — In reviewing Laborde’s account 
of Spain, (M. R. vols. bxii, Lxiii.) we took occasion to intro- 
duce a variety of remarks and extracts illustrative of the 
topography of that country; and in our notice of Rehfue’s 
journey to Madrid in 1808 (M. R. vol. lxviii.) we enlarged on 
the national manners and state of education. Of Portugal 
we treated, but with more brevity, in analyzing (M. R. vols. 
Ixviii. lxxii.) Dr. Halliday’s “ Observations on the State of 
Portugal and of the Portuguese Troops ;” while the Pyrenees, 
which may be said to form one of the prominent topics of the 
present work, were described at considerable length in our 
article (M. R. vol. Ixxv.) on the publication of M. Ramond, a 
French traveller in these lofty regions. “We therefore beg 
leave to refer our readers to these predecessors of Mr. Brough- 
ton, and to confine our extracts from his publication to topics 
which did not fall under their cognizance; an exclusion of 
which he will find no reason to complain, since his most 
interesting passages are not affected by it. We begin with 
a Description of Lisbon. 


‘ The houses of the Portuguese noblesse and rich merchants 
have an air of grandeur and 2 prea But most of those forming 
the streets are in a very bad state of repair, though from their 
loftiness, balconies, and whitened walls, they present an imposing 
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appearance upon a cursory and general view. The streets are 
now better lighted than those of most English towns: though in 
former days they wanted this advantage, no lights being perceptible 
except some few faint glimmerings which superstition placed 
before statues of the Virgin Mary. It is consequently not so 
dangerous as formerly to walk through Lisbon at night, when 
robbers infesting the streets under the protection of dudenesii and 
the contents of various vessels from the windows, united with the 
hungry dogs awaiting their fall, conspired to assail you with no 
trifling alarms. Itis true the lamps are rather scantily distributed, 
but they are larger in size, and supplied with better oil than ours. 
Very few streets have any path-way raised upon their sides, whith 
makes it disagreeable to foot-passengers. The two finest squares 
are the Roscio, and the Praca de Commercio. — Two handsome 
streets also furnished with piazzas, called Gold and Silver-street, 
connect the two squares, and form what may be called the Bond- 
street of Lisbon. There are also some public gardens (somewhat 
resembling those of Lincoln’s-Inn) near the Roscio, in which the 
fashionables of the town occasionally walk. — 

‘ The churches particularly attract the eye of a stranger from 
their majestic size, and in some instances from their elegance. — 
The bridge which connects Lisbon with Bellem is a strong and 
handsome work, and is famous for a severe struggle when the 
French were driven away from the city. Bellem is a cleaner and 
pleasanter town to reside in than Lisbon. From the extremity of 
one to that of the other includes a distance of about five or six 
miles. The prospect from the upper part of this town facing the 
entrance to the harbour is very fine, and from the neighbouring 
heights a cool and refreshing air is enjoyed. Bellem has always 
been the residence of the court. The Prince Regent has an old 
palace here in bad repair and dismantled of its furniture. The 
gardens are in somewhat better condition, and laid out in the 
same formal style which we see represented in the old prints of 
the gardens of the last century. They contain abundance of de- 
lightful orange-trees, at this season of the year creating the most 
fragrant scent, and loaded with fruit, with which those who visit 
the gardens are allowed to regale themselves.’-— 

‘ I shall now proceed to give you some notion of the interior 
construction of the houses.—JIn the oldest houses, dark, dirty 
and moth-eaten tapestry lines the walls, and covers the bedding 
and chairs. Almost every house is furnished with a balcony, it 
forming one of the chief amusements of the families to stand in it 
for hours looking into the streets. The panes of glass in the 
windows (always of a very inferior quality) are mostly broken to 
pieces, and are rarely as far as I can understand repaired; which 
indeed is the case with almost every thing in their houses. Their 
furniture seldom exceeds a few tables and chairs, and some gro- 
tesque figures of the Virgin and our Saviour carefully preserved, 
with abundance of small crosses dispersed about the room: one of 


the latter is commonly suspended over a bason of holy water, and 
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placed by the head of the bed in order (as they informed me) to 
defeat the machinations of evil spirits. 

* As the houses seem constructed entirely to alleviate the effects 
of heat, they are not caculated to preserve the inhabitants from 
cold, and, asa substitute for a grate, a small iron vase is used 
into which charcoal is put previously burnt to a red heat to dissi- 
pate the noxious fumes: but the unpleasant and certainly unwhole- 
some effect, which this mode of warming a room produces, fre- 
quently counterbalances the advantage derived from its heat. — 
The natural indolence of the Portuguese occasions them to be 
careless and slovenly in their domestic arrangements. The dirt is 
rarely swept from the floors, and to the comforts of a scrubbing- 
brush and soap and water they are total strangers. In order to 
dissipate the effluvia pretty generally prevailing in this town, they 
are accustomed to burn dried iavender in all their rooms. With 
respect however to their house-linen, I must do them the justice 
to say, they are more particular, having a great change which 
they never suffer to be Jong in use without being washed. Neither 
soap, nor any substitute for it, is used in this operation. Their 
mode of washing is performed by women, whoare seen in groupes 
up to their knees in a running stream of water, and when they 
have rubbed, and Squeezed, and dashed the linen sufficiently 
against large stones, it is spread around upon the banks to be 
dried and bleached by the sun, which soon gives it a beautiful 
whiteness. Ironing is used only among the higher circles for 
fine linen.’ — 

‘ Chocolate, rice, cabbage, oil, garlic, onions, pumpkins, 
chesnuts, &c. form the basis of their principal dishes, into which 
animal food rarely enters, with the exception of Buccalao or dried 
fish. Messes of these are constantly stewing over a little wood 
fire, and partaken of by every member of the family seated round 
the fire in the most patriarchal simplicity. But the more wealthy 
(though nevertheless not very agreeable to an English palate) 
produce an elegant assortment of dishes upon their tables, fine 
fruit, and pleasant light wines. The fault usually found with their 
cookery by Englishmen is the employment of too much art, and 
the very liberal distribution of garlic, oil, and onions throughout 
all their dishes. 

‘ The best: produce of the markets consists of fresh and dried 
fruits; every other article, such as meat, fish, &c. being scanty 
and inferior in quality. — 

‘ With respect to their carriages the following are chiefly in use. 
Cabriolets constructed to hold two persons and furnished with 
leathern fronts to be opened or shut at pleasure, and drawn by two 
mules, stand in the streets.for hire. They are very rough, dirty, 
and slow machines ; the driver with a miserable cloak thrown over 
his shoulders, a large cocked hat upon his head, mounted upon 
an high wooden saddle, and his feet buried in large wooden stirrups, 
sitting upon the near horse. The better description of carriages 
consists of coaches and chariots curiously painted, and much 
resembling ours about two centuries ago; these are drawn by two, 
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four, or six mules, according to the circumstances of the owner ; 
the drivers being arrayed in tawdry and shabby liveries, with hats 
and stirrups, which, to those accustomed to the splendid decorations 
of a modern English carriage, beggar all description. 

¢ Whenever | pass through the streets I am constantly reminded 
of not merely being in a Catholic town, but in one of pee liar 
bigotry and ignorance. People are seen kneeling and motivnless 
before the numerous shrines which may be said to swarm through- 
out the whole city. Figures of the Virgin are preserved in glass 
cases, together with those of Christ upon the cross, and numberless 
collections of relics. These are hung against the walls of the 
streets, and are furnished with lamps upon particular occasions, as 
saints’ days, festivals, &c.’ 


Mr. B. afterward introduces a slight qualification of the 
charge in the concluding paragraph, by informing us that it 
is not unusual now to meet with Portuguese who are disposed 
to turn into ridicule the superstitions of their countrymen. 
We must be cautious, however, of drawing a general inference 
from a few cases. ‘The men who were likely to offer them- 
selves to the conversation of a British officer were, in all 
probability, of the more liberal class; and Mr. B.’s residence 
in the country was not sufficiently prolonged to enable him to 
form a correct estimate of so serious a question as the extent 
of the religious creed of the community. We feel ourselves 
much more disposed to put confidence in his representations, 
when he describes (pp. 80, 81.) the cheering and consolator 
effect, of a grand entertainment given by Lord Wellington in 
autumn 1810, at the alarming time when Masséna advanced 
with his numerous army to the neighbourhood of Lisbon. 
No sooner was it known that the French cannon were almost 
within hearing, than the terror of the Portuguese and even 
of the merchants residing in Lisbon became extreme; so that 
packet-vessels, calculated to accommodate thirty or forty per- 
sons, were bespoken for more than two hundred. It happened 
that at this time an official notice was received from England 
to invest Marshal Beresford with the Order of the Bath; and 
Lord Wellington seized this opportunity of giving a public 
demonstration of his confidence in the army, and in the 
position which it occupied. He therefore invited all the 
officers, whose rank gave them any title to that courtesy, to 
the evening party and ball; leaving only a tew on duty in 
the first line, but with effectual precautions that every one 
should return to his post in the course of the night. The 
entertainment, which took place in the splendid palace of 
Mafra, was attended by a great number of the Portuguese 
nobility and gentry; and the effect of a féte under such cir- 
cumstances produced so total] a revolution in the public feeling, 
that 
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that the majority of the intended voyagers paid the forfeit 


of half of their passage~-money, and remained tranquilly at 
Lisbon. 


Of the National Manners of the Portuguese, we have these 
statements : 


‘ The ladies both in person and manners are certainly inferior to 
our own, though there is nothing peculiarly offensive in their con- 
duct and appearance: a roundish plump face, rather sallow com- 
plexion, with more or less colour, and lively hazle eyes, with long 
black eye-lashes, and dark hair, appear to form the general cha- 
racter of their countenances, some of which are very interesting 
and pretty. They generally wear black, when dressed, intermixed 
with a little white ; their waists short; and when they walk out, a 
long laced mantle is thrown over the head, which they hold with 
one hand under the chin, while the other is constantly employed 
in carrying a fan. Excepting at evening assemblies, in the 
theatres, and on their way to mass, the ladies are seldom or never 
seen in public. — 

‘ Dancing forms one of the principal amusements in all their 
parties. Their balls usually commence with country-dances, suc- 
ceeded by waltzing, which is commonly kept up till the party 
separates. The Portuguese waltz faster than the Germans, and 
more in the French style. 

‘ I have been to some private parties, the society of which gives 
you a more favourable idea of the Portuguese than you would at 
first be impressed with. Many of the gentlemen imitate the 
English costume, throwing off the enormous cocked hat, and 
dingy brown or black cloak in which the generality envelope 
themselves. 

‘ I cannot say that I have met frequently with much learning 
and information among them, though a few individuals possess 
considerable intelligence: but much cannot be expected where 
education is so ‘little attended to. 

‘ There is somewhat of elegance and taste occasionally displayed 
in the better kind of houses, but no attention is paid to comforts 
and still less to cleanliness in their general domestic arrangements. 

‘ The men are universally addicted to smoking segars, while 
the women appear to have an equal predilection for garlic, and 
the disgusting habit of spitting, often without regard to time or 
place.’ 


A bull-fight is also described: but of these scenes we have 
heard * enough and to spare.” 

In our review of the second edition of Dr. Halliday’s work, 
(vol. Ixxii. p. 144.) we remarked on the miserably backward 
state in which the Portuguese commissariat and military sys- 
tem in general remained, until the interference of British 
officers accomplished a salutary revolution. Mr. Broughton 
bears a distressing testimony concerning the civil admini- 
stration of the country, and has no hesitation in ascribing it 
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to a single cause: but that cause unfortunately is of most 
general and pernicious operation, we mean the bigotry and 
ignorance of the government. His medical report is equally 
unfavourable. 


‘ In my professional capacity it has fallen to my lot to visit the 
oorest and most distressed classes ; and miserable as the state of 
this order of society appears to be upon a casual view of it, it is 
yet nothing when compared with that which is furnished by a morc 
intimate acquaintance with its evils. Often destitute of hospitals, 
and without the aid of medical men, the unfortunate victims linger 
in the most loathsome and deplorable state which poverty and 
disease can inflict, and are consequently doomed to drag out their 
miserable existence a burthen to their families and to themselves. 
I found the little assistance I was enabled to afford them was eagerly 
sought and very gratefully accepted, and as the intelligence of 
the opportunity of relief spread abroad, the numbers of the 
afflicted, and the excess to which their various diseases had reached 
by neglect, astonished me. Whenever I met with medical men 
I uniformly found their science limited to a degree which almost 
exceeds belief. Their study is chiefly confined to the perusal of 
a few old authors, whose practice among us has become obsolete ; 
and they have consequently few conceptions beyond the dogmas 
of the latter. The surprise they evinced at the surgical apparatus 
of an English medical officer, and at the commonest operations, 
proved the lamentable state of the whole profession in Portugal. 
The people in general, as well as the medical practitioners, are in 
perpetual terror of infection, for they are wholly ignorant of its 
nature and the most common ways of preventing it. Even to this 
day the Portuguese cherish an invincible prejudice against the use 
of mercury, in cases where we know of no other remedy to check 
the progress of disease. Their prejudice against vaccination was 
equally strong, but by the interference of the legislature it has 
been introduced; and the arrival of vaccine matter from England 
is occasionally announced in the Gazette, and inoculation performed 
gratuitously.’ 

The reader of this book, however, will be frequently at a loss 
to make up his opinion of the author’s judgment with regard to 
the estimate of national character; since he will meet at one 
time with observations intitled to great attention, and at another 
with remarks which indicate unacquaintance with or inat- 
tention to points that ought undoubtedly to have been familiar 
to every intelligent traveller. Nothing can be more appro- 
priate than Mr. B.’s predictions that the Spaniards would soon 
forget their obligations to their British deliverers ; and that in 
France the national feeling, on the return of the Bourbons, 
would be by no means marked with so much attachment to that 
family as many of our sanguine countrymen imagined: but 
how shall we reconcile these discriminating views with the 
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repetition (pp. 72. 113, 114.) of the usual charges of the bar- 
barity of the French troops to the Portuguese, without attri- 
buting them to previous wrongs received from the latter? 
The Portuguese, he allows, (p. 114.) accounted torture and 
murder pertectly lawful towards their French prisoners, and 

ractised them in the absence of the British without the 
smallest scruple. In animadverting, therefore, on the irregu- 
larities of the French, the facts ought to be stated in: con- 
nection with their cause: the regular troops of any country 
are seldom guilty of unprovoked outrage; and the French, 
however vain and fickle, are almost always characterized by 
humanity unless when excited to anger by such treatment as 
that which has been just mentioned. In a subsequent part, 
(p. 178.) we find Mr. B. lodged at the small town of Salva- 
tierra, through which Joseph Bonaparte had recently passed 
after his disaster at Vittoria. Poor Joseph, we now know, 
was not the person to govern or to oppress mankind ; his stay on 
the occasion in question was very brief; he took only a hasty 
repast, but accompanied it, adds Mr. B., with great gravity, 
¢ by reported atrocities on which I shall not enter.’ 

Spain. — On passing the frontier-line of the two kingdoms, 
Mr. B. was forcibly struck with the change both in the 
aspect of the country and in the appearance of the natives. 
Roads, houses, clothing, diet, and state of, cultivation, are all 
materially different, and all to the advantage of Spain. This 
encomium, however, embraces scarcely any objects beyond those 
which are indispensable to a bare existence; the author having, 


after longer residence, found the Spaniards just as deficient in 


oint of comfort, cleanliness, and habits of exertion, as they had 
been described by preceding travellers. ,Of these facts he 
affords sufficient proof in his statement of the condition of 
the Spanish army; which thoroughly corresponds with the 
delineations of it that have been repeatedly giver. Nothing 
could present a greater contrast to the Spaniards than the 
healthy, vigorous, and comfortable state of the British troops: 
the loss experienced in the preceding campaign, from want 
of tents and from too great exposure to the weather, having 
induced our government to waive all consideration of expence 
in providing the troops this year with accommodation in that 
respect. — As Mr. B. makes it a rule to avoid the discussion 
of military measures, he cannot be expected to explain the 
embarrassing question why a General so noted for activity as 
Lord Wellington did not, in the campaign of 1813, put the 
main body of his army in motion till after the middle of May. 
We can account for this delay only by taking it for granted 


that he was determined to avoid partial fighting, and to push 
forwards 
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forwards with collected force; a plan which could not be 
carried into effect without the consumption of an important 
interval in a variety of subsidiary movements and _pre- 
parations. 

Mr. Broughton thus concludes his description of the cele- 
brated city of Salamanca, in its present dilapidated state: 


‘ The present appearance of the town excites many melancholy 
reflections, when contrasted with the accounts which we have been 
accustomed to receive of its former magnificence, and high repu- 
tation as a seat of learning. Neither Oxford, nor Cambridge, I 
am convinced, from the appearance of the colleges (the walls of 
which are still standing) equal in any point of view what this once 
flourishing town exhibited in better days. Perhaps you will not 
think me guilty of exaggeration, when I tell you that there are 
still the remains of nineteen splendid colleges, built of an hand- 
some white stone, most elaborately and classically ornamented, 
forming once one of the chief repositories of ancient literature, 
which subsequently enlightened modern Europe.’ 


From the time of leaving Salamanca, the progress of our 
army was rapid: the French finding it impracticable to pre- 
vent the passage of the Douro or to defend Burgos, and 
making no attempt at a stand until they reached Vittoria. 
Our success in the memorable contest at that place would have 
been more complete in point of prisoners, had not the tempt- 
ing sight of the enemy’s stores, which were abandoned on the 
field, led our troops to forget for some hours what was due 
to discipline, and to desist from following up the flying host. 
Mr. B. notices the subsequent operations, particularly the 
battles of the Pyrenees, with great brevity, and prefers to 
enlarge on such topics as the aspect of the country and the 
character of the people. In adverting to the provincial mar- 
kets, he observes in general terms that provisions were ex- 
tremely dear ia the towns through which the army passed, 
but does not enable us to form any estimate of the ry emp. 
rate at times when the demand is not invigorated by suc 
numerous and potent purchasers. Spain, we believe, is by 
no means a cheap country; a circumstance which, when we 
consider its highly favourable soil and climate, can be 
explained only by the shameful indolence of the inhabitants, 


- and the equally shameful mismanagement of the government: 


which, if we may credit Laborde, carries its absurdity so far 
(M. R. vol. lxiii. p. 127.) as to impose a tax on provisions, 


and even on day-labour. — Of the Spanish character, Mr. B. 
affords these traits and opinions: , 


‘The men are for the most part vulgar, vehement, and noisy, 
and the women deficient in delicacy and manners. Before a party 
has 
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has been long assembled, segars are introduced, the smoak of 
which fills the room and creates an odour, that, as you may easily 
suppose, is not very agreeable to those unaccustomed to such 
practices ; to which may be added the constant effluvia proceeding 
alike from both sexes. I have not yet observed, that the Spaniards 
possess a greater degree of intelligence or information than their 
despised neighbours the Portuguese, nor could I discover an 
really good grounds upon which they can rest their boasted 
superiority. — 

‘ The time probably will not be long, before it will be fully seen 
how slight a value Spain will set upon her recent deliverance, and 
the small advantage she will derive from it. In the mean while I 
cannot but feel an interest in the cause, from the remembrance of 
the greatness of the kingdom as it existed in better days ; of which, 
the sudden burst of patriotism, when the insolent pretensions of 
the enemy were first made known, seemed to indicate a speedy 
renewal. 

‘The Portuguese are altogether unanimous in their gratitude 
for the great services rendered them by the British; but, if the 
Spaniards possess this feeling at all, they are for the most part 
backward in acknowledging it; and, with an arrogance and self- 
sufficiency, peculiar to the nation, attribute much of the merit of 
every achievement that has been accomplished, during the various 
campaigns in the Peninsula, to themselves.’— 

‘ Nothing can show the slight advance, that this country has 
made in the arts of agriculture, in a stronger light, than the nation’s 
still adopting the clumsy and primitive mode of beating out the 
corn, which we learn from the writings of Moses was in practice 
among the Jews, and other nations of antiquity, when the arts of 
husbandry were nearly in their infancy. A circular stage is raised 
above the level of the ground, supported by a frame of wooden 
planks, and horses or mules, harnessed to an heavy sledge, are 
employed to draw it briskly round the ring, the corn being strewed 
in layers, for the purpose of being beaten out by this species of 
rude machinery passing over it. Sometimes, a man holding the 
reins, stands in the sledge to drive it round ; and the children are 
allowed to amuse themselves by riding in it, in order to increase 
the pressure. When a certain portion of grain is thus forced out, 
it is passed through different sieves ; the whole process is certainly 
slow and imperfect, and exposed to many inconveniencies, and 
occasionally to wastes. 


The author again falls into a common error when he supposes 
the Spanish character to have stood much higher in former 
days, and does not hesitate to follow romance-readers in 
alluding (p. 147.) to the * once lofty and dignified character 
of the Spanish nation.’ We were in hopes that travellers of 
education had by this time begun to recover from this curious 
mistake, and to set down the Spaniards of the present day as 


on a par in personal merit with their ancestors, while they 
must 
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must be allowed greatly to excee:: them in the important 
points of population and national resources. An attentive 
survey of their annals will shew that the boasted kingdom of 
Philip did not contain half the present numbers of Spain; 
that the armies, with which he desolated the Netherlands and 
shook France, would now he called little more than detach- 
ments; and that the progress of the Spaniards in civilization, 
such as it has been, was chiefly made in the last century. We 
are therefore slow in subscribing to the author’s sanguine 
estimate of the former grandeur of Salamanca, (already quoted, ) 
and even suspect that his account (p. 234.) of Pamplona is 
tinged with too favourable a colouring. He had, at the time 
of writing these descriptions, been accustomed to all the nar- 
rowness and deformity of Portuguese and Spanish ,towns in 
general; and, like other young writers, he is apt, on finding 
an exception to the common character, to allow himself to 
give an exaggerated outline to his picture. It would be easy 
to point out several examples of contradiction in his state- 
ments, particularly respecting the national character of the 
Spaniards: but -.we shall be satisfied with laying before our 
readers a short paragraph, which shews how greatly the 
fair sex had risen in his estimation before he quitted the 
Peninsula. 


‘I must not, while I condemn the Spaniards, be understood to 
apply my censure universally. The fairer half of the nation cer- 
tainly claims exemption ; for, witha little polish from more refined 
education than is at present within their reach, I cannot conceive 
(from the little observation I have been able to make among the 
better classes) a more agreeable, fascinating, and beautiful race 
of females. They appear to me to differ very little from the Por- 
tuguese women in any respect, and if a distinction exists, the 
superiority rests with the former. Their dress is becoming and 
simple, consisting principally of the black gowns and lace mantillas 
worn by the Portuguese ladies.’ 


South of France.—Mr. Broughton continued to accompany the 
army throughout the operations in the spring of 1814, which 
were terminated by the battle of Toulouse and the abdication 
of Bonaparte. Our cavalry, (which he attended,) after having 
remained a short time in quarters, proceeded northwards in 
the direction of Limoges, Orleans, Mantes, (on the Seine,) 
Abbeville, and Boulogne, whence they finally took shipping 
for England in the autumn. This route gives him an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging at some length on the state of France, and 
particularly of recording his opinion that the Bourbons were 
by no means acceptable to a very considerable portion of the 


nation. His book being published after the successful a 
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of Bonaparte from Elba had confirmed such predictions, he 
takes care to apprize us in his preface that his sentiments had 
been committed to paper long before the occurrence of the 
change in question; indeed, the French are seldom in the 


habit of concealing their political feeling; and a number of 


those who were most likely to come in contact with a foreigner, 
particularly at Paris, were attached to the cause of the Revo- 
lution. Mr. B. did not, however, remain long enough amon 
them to become aware of the important deductions that should 
be made from the assertion of a vain and talkative race, or to 
calculate with confidence what portions of the French people 
were likely to be active or to remain tranquil on the occurrence 
of anew crisis. His remarks on this head are accordingly very 
general; and we dwell with more satisfaction on the passages 
in which he compares the French and the Spanish character, 
as he had an opportunity of observing it in their respective 
countries. 


‘ Notwithstanding the depressed condition of the people in the 
south of France, and their distance from the capital, there is cer- 
tainly a very striking superiority to be noticed among them, when 
compared with the nation which I have recently quitted. A better 
insight into every thing which regards the comforts of life, and a 
gfeater degree of hospitality, pretty generally pervade every de- 
scription of people that I have hitherto been acquainted with in 
the country. To these advantages they unite a degree of liveliness 
and suavity of manners, coupled with a neatness in their persons 
and dress, which, upon the first acquaintance, cannot fail to ren- 
der them interesting and agreeable to every one ; and particularly 
so to those, who, like myself, have recently left a country of so 
very opposite a description in all these particulars—The women, 
however, have some few customs among them, which, accordin 
to our ideas of female delicacy, create no inconsiderable iia 
upon their personal attractions. The masculine habit of riding 
astride, which I believe is more or less prevalent throughout 
France, is very common here, among the generality of people; 
and, as they have no peculiar dress adapted for the purpose, the 
ungracefulness of the custom appears still more offensive to the 
eyes of an Englishman; for when in full gallop, they really 
reminded’ me of the female knights errant of Ariosto.—Two pre- 
dominant foibles are conspicuously common to both sexes — 
excessive vanity, and a never-ceasing disposition to chatter, 
accompanied by a corresponding aversion from every species of 
thinking,’ — 

Travelling —‘ The chief distinction, observable between travelling 
in France and the adjacent countries beyond the Pyrenees, consists 
in the opportunity every where afforded in the former of procuring 
carriages of all kinds, together with the abundant distribution of 


hotels, inns, restaurateurs, &c., whereas in Portugal and re the 
ormer 
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former particularly, there being very few roads capable of affording 
a passage to wheeled-carriages beyond a short distance, the only 
choice left for the traveller is to adopt the usual practice of those 
countries, of riding upon mules, which, for numerous and obvious 
reasons, is subject to a variety of inconveniencies; to this may be 
added, not only the great distances you may have to travel before 
any posada or inn presents itself, but also the frequent deficiency 
of comfortable accommodation at such places, and the scarcity and 
bad quality of the food. In these essential points, France, as in 
every other point of civilization, greatly exceeds both her western 
neighbours. 

‘ And moreover, a traveller in this country is not exposed, as he 
perpetually is in the others, to plunder, robbery, and assassination ; 
atrocities, which the slow pace of the post mules, and the exposure 
of the persons of their riders, very greatly contribute to promote.’ 


This encomium on travelling-accommodations in France 
should be read with caution, and be considered only as setting 
them above those of Spain, which is decidedly one of the most 
uncomfortable countries in Europe. ‘The travelling ardour 
of Englishmen, we believe, has been materially cooled since 
their experience of French cabriolets, diligences, and inns; 
and Mr. B. himself was soon taught the necessity of qualify- 
ing his panegyric on the latter. 


‘ Besides the auberges in large towns, there are many *‘ chambres 
a louer,” announced on the outside of large houses, the various 
inhabitants of which are usually not of the most select description ; 
and, from the construction of the rooms, privacy and comfort are 
out of the question. I was once quartered on such a place, and 
on enquiring for my room, was introduced to a spacious dirty 
garret, furnished with several broken-down bedsteads, chairs, and 
tables, adorned with old and dirty moth-eaten green tapestry, 
altogether presenting so woeful an appearance as could scarcely 
have been paralleled in Grub-street. 

‘ There being no less than four different doors communicating 
with various lesser rooms and passages, it was late before the 
numerous lodgers ceased to pass and repass, and when I deemed it 
prudent, I followed the example of those who occupied the other 
beds, (among which was an whole family of children in one, ) and 

repared to stretch myself on my dirty couch. Before, however, I 
could effect this completely, a party, consisting of an old man and 
three women, (all intoxicated,) accompanied by two children, 
burst into the room, apparently arrived from some fair or revel, 
and seated themselves with perfect sang-froid round a table, to 
enjoy their supper before they retired to rest. In vain I remon- 
strated, and insisted upon my right to the privacy of the room, in 
order to get tobed. “ Restez tranquille, Monsieur,” was the only 
answer I could obtain, and it was not without considerable oppo- 
sition and difficulty, on my part, that I at length persuaded them 
to retire to their chamber, where they all went to sup and to 
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sleep. Early the next morning I was awakened by my busy fellow- 
lodgers, and without much stretch of imagination, might easily 
have conceived myself to be lying in an open street, im the most 
frequented part of the town, from the multiplicity of people-that 
continually passed and repassed by the foot of my bed, leaving 
me in as little hopes of avoiding rising, as I had experienced of 
sleeping, in public. This chamber seemed to be the focus where 
all the lodgers concentrated. At one end I saw, on lookin 
through my curtain, a party at breakfast, by the side of the fire 
some children were having their feet washed, and the ladies, 
‘en papilotte et dishabille,’ were preparing for the recreations of a 
Sunday morning, while a group was in constant motion before me, 
among which I noticed filles, garcons, shoe-brushers, pedlars, old- 
clothesmen, (one of whom actually enquired of me as { lay in bed, 
if I had any small-clothes or other garments for sale, ) with an host 
of people of all kinds, making my corner of the room a perfect 
thoroughfare. You may readily conceive, that my first care, on 
getting up, was to apply for another billet, which Monsieur Maire, 
with many condolences for my bad lodging, very readily afforded. 
me.’— 

‘ Toulouse is a very large and populous town, and if the accounts 


_ Of the inhabitants may be relied on, it is certainly the fourth city 


in France. The entrance on the western side, across a large and 
handsome bridge, thrown over the Garonne, is very striking, but 
I was much disappointed with the rest of the town. The streets 
are all very narrow, and, as usual, few of them are furnished with 
paved footways ; the houses too, in general, being small, and 
shabby in their appearance. They have shops, however, in abun- 
dance, throughout the town, which, generally speaking, are very 
excellent, especially those of the booksellers and jewellers. 

‘ After crossing the bridge, to the right and left, a long range 
of public buildings, consisting of warehouses, &c. on the banks of 
the river, produces somewhat of the appearance of grandeur ; but 
this I think forms the only fine view in Toulouse ; every other 
part bears a dirty, confined, and rather mean look for a town of 
such note and importance.’—‘ The present population of Toulouse 
is estimated at about fifty thousand, the chief portion of which is 
engaged in trade. —‘ Thereare abundance ofhotels, cafés, &c.many 
of which are very elegantly fitted up, and in a style greatly superior 
to those which are to be met with, generally, in London, and per- 
haps better adapted to the taste and manners of the French.— 

‘The gay and lively inhabitants of France resort in crowds to 
these places of refreshment, apparently devoid of care, and more, 
as it would appear, from the desire of amusement, than the satis- 
fying of their hunger. Of all the confusion of tongues I have ever 
experienced, a French coffee-house exhibits the most extraordinary 
display, and certainly since the destruction of the Tower of Babel 
nothing can have ever been like it in the world. To this eternal 
jabbering, which is pretty general in these places throughout 
France, may be added, at Toulouse, a never-ceasing succession 
of beggars, pedlars, tumblers, conjurors, &c. who are admitted — 
the 
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the cafés, from an importunity requiring no small share of reso- 
Jution to resist. ‘These gentry carry their impudence to the most 
extraordinary pitch, infesting your table while at dinner, and 
forcing their various sorts of merchandize upon you, consisting 
chiefly of toys, trinkets, laces, &c. and often of articles more 
exceptionable though not less marketable. A similar species of 
persecution is practised by the jugglers, who are equally numerous 
and importunate. Happening to dine at one of these places, upon 
my first arrival, I was not a little astonished by a female, attended 
by two little girls, entering the room; and, without es OT 
directly proceeding to unburthen themselves of a considerable 
portion of their upper vestments, so as to give me some appre- 
hensions for the conclusion of the business, the meaning of which 
I was totally at a loss to conjecture. I was, however, soon relieved 
from my alarm, by perceiving the woman, accompanied by the 
two children, proceed to tumble over several times up and down 
the whole length of the room, between the tables, walk upon their 
hands, and perform various other feats of agility, and concluding 
the whole, as usual, by a demand upon your purse.’-— 

‘ The country immediately in the vicinity of Toulouse possesses 
as little beauty as the town itself, being neither interesting in its 
general appearance, nor remarkable for fertility and cultivation, 
while all the villages around are in a state of poverty and partial 
devastation. The Garonne sweeps round a portion of the town, 
and in some spots affords pleasing views, but the chief beauties 
for which its banks are celebrated lie remote from the city. It is 
a broad, clear, deep, and rapid stream, and is navigable to a con- 
siderable distance. A wall encircles the remainder of the town, 
which is not defended by the river.’— 

‘Montauban is one of the finest towns I have seen, and certainly 
forms a very desirable residence. It stands on an elevated position 
upon the river Tarn, which winds beneath it, through verdant 
meadows and woods, in a most beautiful manner. The whole , 
country around is extremely fertile, and exhibits rich and exten- 
sive scenery. The city itself is somewhat less in size than Tou- 
louse, but far superior in the neatness and beauty of the streets 
and houses, wearing altogether an appearance of respectability 
and fashion which does not belong to the latter.’ 


We would conclude our extracts, if we had any farther 
space, by some interesting passages relative to the nation or 
tribe of mountaineers inhabiting the border-country of France 
and Spain, who are distinguished from the subjects of either by 
speaking the Basque language. The territory occupied by 
this peculiar class of people comprizes the portion of Gascony 
called the Pays de Labour, almost the whole of the three pro- 
vinces of Biscay, and several of Navarre; and the character 
given of them by Mr. B. is very favourable.—It is, however, 
more than time to bring this article to a close, and to add 
only a few remarks on the properties of the work as a 
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literary composition. The author has not the merit of much 
method in arranging his materials; and his observations are 
often desultory, a topic being partly discussed in a particular 
letter, afterward dropped, and taken up in a subsequent letter, 
to be once more dropped and resumed. He fails in precision, 
from not adding the day of the month to his letters, and 
omits to avail himself of several good opportunities of describ- 
ing military movements at which he was present; such as 
(p- 160.) the passage of the Douro at Toro, on which he 
might have enlarged with advantage, without considering 
himself as pledged to study the principles of more difficult or 
extensive combinations. His style is also open to objection, 
being almost always diffuse and not unfrequently incorrect ; 
while the typical department affords equal room for animadver- 
sion; Loire being put (p. 343.) for Loiret ; Gasconne repeat- 
edly for Gascon ; the word ‘ Pyrenees’ printed without a capital 
letter; and the sense in some passages, (as pp.160. 385.) whether 
from bad composition or bad printing, being almost unintel- 
ligible. A map of the march of the brigade, from Lisbon to 
Boulogne, is prefixed, and proves very convenient for reference: 
but we look in vain fora table of contents or an index. As an 
author, therefore, the praise of Mr. B. must be confined, in 
a great measure, to his delineation of local scenery and national 
manners. He had certainly the opportunity of seeing much 
of the cities and habits of men; and he has presented to us a 
volume that must be considered as very entertaining, though 
less instructive and less intitled to a character of permanency 
than if it had been prepared for the eye of the public with 
adequate care. 





Art. VI. An Introduction to Geology, illustrative of the general 
Structure of the Earth ; comprizing the Elements of the Science, 
and an Outline of the Geology and Mineral Geography of Eng- 
land. By Robert Bakewell. The Second Edition, considerably 
enlarged.* 8vo. pp.492. 18s. Boards. Harding. 


F we take a view of the relation which Geology has borne to 
the other departments of natural knowlege, with reference 

to the order in which they have successively engaged the 
notice either of the public at large or of scientific individuals, 





* By some accident, we overlooked the first edition of this ‘ In- 
troduction :’ but we believe that we have no reason to regret the 
omission, since we have im consequence had the opportunity of 
perusing a more interesting work, and of announcing it to our 
readers in an improved form. 
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it will appear, as a matter of fact, that this was one of the last 
which obtained attention; notwithstanding its obvious im- 
portance to the welfare of society, and the direct interest which 
mankind have always felt in exploring the bowels of the earth 
for the sake of ‘its concealed treasures. The structure of the 
globe, and the mode of its formation, were not contemplated 
in a philosophical manner until about half a century ago, when 
the leading efforts at consistent hypothesis were made by the 
Germans. One of the first advances that was attempted was 
the division of rocks into primary and secondary: the former 
being so named on account of their containing no trace of 
animal or vegetable remains, and being therefore supposed to 
have received their present form previously to the existence of 
the earth as a habitable world; while the latter, exhibiting 
many specimens of these bodies, must necessarily have been 
posterior to that event. 

Mr. Bakewell informs us that Mitchell and Whitehurst 
were the first persons in this country who had any clear ideas 
on this subject; and the publication of the latter especially is 
characterized as being highly valuable, and as professing to 
deduce the general principles of geology from actual observ- 
ation: but its author is said to have fallen into the error of 
drawing comprehensive conclusions from local and limited data, 
and forming an universal theory from a partial collection of 
facts. For some years after the death of those gentlemen, the 
science of geology seems to have attracted little notice in this 
country; though, during the same period, it had many 
zealous cultivators on the Continent, particularly in Germany, 
where the labours of Werner and his pupils produced a very 
prevalent spirit of research on all topics connected with this 
branch of philosophy: a spirit which was not a little fostered 
by the warm and even acrimonious controversy that was ex- 
cited by their peculiar hopothetical opinions. A doctrine 
exactly ‘the reverse of that of Werner had been broached in 
this country by Hutton, but was rather thrown out as a plau- 
sible conjecture than advanced as a matured theory. Yet it 
found defenders not less zealous and more eloquent than their 
rivals ; and it is not to be questioned that the widely diffused 
taste for geological knowlege, which now prevails in this 
island, originated in the ardent discussions that ensued, al- 
though it has given rise to a spirit of philosophical investigation 
that has seldom been exceeded in dilgence and activity. 

Still, however, the want of an elementary treatise was 
much felt and acknowleged; for we agree with Mr. Bakewell, 
that neither the ‘ technical obscurity’ of the geognosy of 
Jameson nor the ‘ polemical controversies’ of De Luc can 7 
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well adapted for the use of beginners, who wish to become 
acquainted with the outlines of the science and its general 
principles, before they enter on the harsh and discordant 
phraseology of the German miners or the intricacies of ab- 
stract speculations. Perhaps, indeed, we have no example of 
any department of natural knowlege, in which so much cu- 
rious and interesting matter has been placed before the public 
in so repulsive a form as that which has hitherto received the 
name of geology. We have no hesitation in saying, therefore, 
that a fair opening was left for a work like that of Mr. Bake- 
well, even should it appear that he has not taken every ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. His pretensions are certainly 
considerable; since he professes to have made many personal 
observations in different districts of the country, — to have 
discarded much of the obscure phraseology of his predecessors, 
substituting in its room a more simple and intelligible nomen- 
clature, — and, above all, to have proposed a new hypothesis 
respecting the origin and formation of various strata, which 
seemed not to be easily reconciled to any of the former 
opinions. We must now attempt to shew in what degree 
these promises have been realized. 

Chapter I. is entirely introductory, consisting of the an- 
nunciation of those elementary principles which are afterward 
more fully explained and developed; and commencing with 
general observations on the shape and density of the earth, 
and other points connected with its present physical consti- 
tution, from which we may form some probable conjecture 
concerning its antient state. The first great conclusion to 
which we are led is, that the present continents were once 
entirely covered with water; a fact which seems to be proved 
by the fossil remains of animals imbedded in solid rocks, 
many of them belonging to genera and species now no longer 
in existence: thus pointing out the great revolutions which 
the globe must have experienced in former ages. We 
are hence necessarily conducted to one of two suppositions ; 
either that the ocean has retired, and sunken far below its 
original level, or that some mechanical power, acting from 
beneath, has lifted up parts of the surface of the earth, so as to 
form islands and continents, with all their present inequalities 
of mountains and valleys. These remains of organized bodies 
also furnish the proof of another fact not less interesting ; viz. 
that every distinct stratum, in which they are deposited, must 
at some period have been the uppermost; while the numerous 
strata, which we now perceive lying one over another, must 
‘have been deposited in succession, and consequently present 
us with a kind of historical record of the successive changes 
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which the earth has experienced, with respect both to the 
nature of its composition and to its inhabitants. To inves- 
tigate the nature of these changes, and to form a probable 
hypothesis to account for their occurrence, are the grand 
business of the geologist, which it is the object of the following 
chapters to explain and illustrate. 

In the second chapter, on the Structure and Composition 
of Rocks, we have an account of the terms employed to de- 
signate their several varieties, and the different forms which 
they exhibit in consequence of their composition, their me- 
chanical structure, their physical properties of all kinds, and 
their relation to each other. These are defined with sufficient 
clearness and perspicuity, so as to afford every reasonable fa- 
cility to the student; and the same remark applies to the 
account of the substances of which rocks are composed: but 
we shall give our readers some specimens of this part, in order 
that they may judge of the propriety of our commendation. 
Silex and clay are thus defined or described : 


‘ Silex, or the earth of flints, is the most abundant, particu- 
larly inthe primary mountains. It derives it name from the Latin 
word for flint, which is almost entirely composed of this earth: it 
also exists nearly pure in rock crystal, and the mineral called 
quartz. Stones or rocks of which silex forms the predominant 
part are extremely hard, and strike fire with steel: such rocks are 
denominated siliceous. 

‘ Clay, or Alumine, — Latin, argilla, — Fr. argille, —is a sub- 
stance which in a mixed state is well known ; but pure unmixed clay 
is one of the rarest substances in the mineral kingdom. This earth 
is soft, smooth, and unctuous to the touch; it strongly absorbs 
water. Where it exists in stones in the proportion of thirty per 
cent. it communicates in some degree these properties : such rocks 
are called argillaceous; they generally contain a notable portion 
of iron, which appears to have a greater affinity for this earth than 
for any other.’ 


Of the simple minerals, which form a large portion of the 


rocks that exist in the greatest abundance, we shall select the 


description of Felspar : 


‘ Felspar or feld-spar (a name received from the Germans) is 

a constituent part of numerous rocks. It is hard in a somewhat 
less degree than quartz, and is more easily broken. It is laminar, 
or composed of thin lamine or plates, by which it may be gene- 
rally distinguished from quartz. The crystals are most commonly 
four-sided or six-sided prisms, whose length is greater than the 
breadth. It has a shining lustre. The colours are white, gray, 
milk white, yellowish, or reddish white, sometimes inclining to 
green. The red passes through various shades, from a pale to a 
deep red. Crystallized felspar is translucent. It may be melted 
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without the admixture of alkalies, and forms a glass more or less 
transparent, which quality it derives from the lime or alkali that 
compose part of its constituent ingredients ; but different specimens 
of this mineral vary according to the analyses of the same chemist. 


‘ Silex m 63 — 74 


Alumine - 17 — 14 
Potash - 13— 
Lime ~ 3— 6 
Oxyd of iron i — 
Loss - 3— 6 


Others give the proportion of silex 46, alumine 24, lime 6. 

‘ The existence of potash or the vegetable alkali, in felspar, is a 
fact deserving particular attention: it may be owing to this cir- 
cumstance that felspar is so frequently observed in a soft or de- 


composing state, although its hardness is little inferior to that of 


uartz when undecayed. Those felspars which are durable are 
probably free from potash. Felspar is sometimes uncrystallized 
and compact, in which state it is classed by the French minera- 
logists with petrosilex or hornstone. Compact felspar however 
differs from hornstone, the latter being infusible without the ad- 
dition of alkalies.’ 


After these two chapters, which may be regarded as pre- 
liminary, we enter on what may more properly be considered as 
the scientific part; when, in the third chapter, we come to the 
position and arrangement of rocks and strata, in which many 
curious and important subjects are discussed. The manner 
in which they are situated with respect to each other is first 
- described, and the terms are defined which we employ to 
express this relation. ‘The general doctrine is well illustrated 
by a supposed section of a part of our island, extending from 
Sheffield to the north of Derbyshire, where we observe the 
mode in which the different kinds of rocks lie on each other, 
generally in parallel beds, but with a certain inclination to 
the horizon; so that, as we advance along the country from 
I. to W., the successive strata rise up to the surface. ‘This 
chapter contains also some remarks on the mode in which 
valleys have been excavated, and beds of gravel formed and 
deposited in ‘certain situations; and on the means by which 
large masses of the primitive rocks, especially of granite, have 
been transported to a great distance from their original situa- 
tions. As to this last, it has been long regarded as a point of 
very difficult solution; and we fear that the opinion which 
the present author has embraced, that they have been enve- 
loped in fields of ice, and have thus been raised up and floated 
on the surface of the ocean from one part of the globe to 
another, will scarcely be deemed very satisfactory, although it 
is an opinion that is sanctioned by great authority. 
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We now come to the description of the different classes of 
rocks: but, before we are introduced to the individual species, 
we have some general remarks on their classification, and the 
number of species that are to be included in each division. 
With respect to the primary rocks, Werner is supposed to 
have made them too numerous; because, it is alleged, he 
took his view of the subject exclusively from facts that occur 
in Saxony, and has regarded some rocks which he found there 
as universal, while in fact they are confined to that district. 
Mr. B.’s classification differs, however, in a more essential 
particular; instead -of the third class, the floetz rocks of 
Jameson and others, he introduces two classes, the basaltic 
rocks, and the upper secondary stratified rocks. His classes 
therefore are six; the primary, the secondary metalliferous 
rocks, the two mentioned above, the alluvial, and the volcanic. 
As the third class, those which are designated ‘ superincum- 
bent rocks of basaltic conformation,’ constitutes the most strik- 
ing feature of the author’s system, we shall more particularly 
attend to the account which he gives of it. The principal 
rocks in this division are Trap, Porphyry, and Basalt; dis- 
tinguished by their structure and position, and by certain 
geological characters which seem to indicate that their origin, 
or the immediate cause of their formation, was peculiar to 
themselves. , 

Sienite is placed by Mr. Bakewell among his rocks of 
basaltic formation, because it is sometimes found in an un- 
conformable overlying position, to use the German phraseo- 
logy; while the transitions, by which granite passes into 


sienite, and this into porphyry, trap, and basalt, are gradual 


and almost imperceptible. This change is principally accom- 
plished by the intervention of hornblende, which is said to 
form the connecting link between granitic rocks and those of 
probable volcanic origin. When hornblende enters as a 
component part into rocks, in such a proportion as to impress 
on them a peculiar character, they are denominated Trap; a 
term which may be employed as generic, to designate the 
several species of green-stone, basalt, whin-stone, &c. All the 
rocks of this class are disposed to exhibit a columnar struc- 
ture, and to arrange themselves in polygonal shapes; which, 
while they produce some of the most remarkable natural 
phznomena, necessarily induce us to speculate on the mode 
of their original formation. ‘The ingenious experiments of 
the late Mr. G. Watt, directed to this point, and which throw 
considerable light on the investigation, are well known to have 
consisted in fusing a large mass of trap, and permitting it to 
remain in the furnace for several days after the fire was ex- 


tinguished, 
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tinguished, in order that it might cool gradually, and without 
‘the access of any external agent which could interfere with 
the result. The fusion reduced it to the vitreous state; and 
this, as it cooled, was converted into a substance of a stony 
consistence, in which a number of globules were formed, that 
enlarged in size until they came in contact and compressed 
each other, so as finally to be shaped into polygonal prisms. 
These experiments, and those of Sir James Hall on the effect 
of heating stony substances, while subjected to great pressure, 
are conceived to be strongly in favour of the opinion ‘ that 
basaltic rocks have been formed by subterranean or submarine 
fires.’ Mr. B. is led by this subject to some observations on 
Werner and his theory of geology ; and, while he admits the 
merits of that German philosopher as an eminent mineralogist, 
who ‘ by persevering industry has collected more facts in this 
department of science than any predecessors,’ he adds ; 


‘ It is much to be regretted that he has not extended his obser- 
vations to districts which are the seat of active volcanoes. Having 
formed his system in countries remote from their immediate 
operation, he seems desirous of excluding them from nature, and 
is obliged to invent the most fanciful contrivances to supersede the 
agency of subterranean fire.’ 


The exposition which is given of the Wernerian hypothesis, 
and the objections that are urged against some parts of it, — 
especially against the supposition of the alternate subsidence 
and rising of the ocean, which is imagined for the purpose of 
accounting for the formation of the class of rocks denominated | 
by the author basaltic, — are well stated. We agree with him 
in the opinion that it is not tenable in all its parts; and we 
are farther disposed to think that the appearances, which 
these rocks exhibit, are better explained by having recourse 
to the agency of fire: but we think it is going much too far to 
assert that ‘it is scarcely possible to invent a system more re- 
pugnant to existing facts;’ or that ‘ nothing but the obscure 
language, in which this doctrine has been advanced, has pre- 
vented its absurdity from being instantly perceived and ac- 
knowledged.’ On the contrary, we must regard Werner as 
one of the most fortunate adventurers in the formation of 
scientific hypotheses: if not entirely successful, he was at least 
much more so than any of his predecessors or contemporaries ; 
and, although his theory may not be equally judicious in all its 
parts, it will probably always serve as a basis on which later im- 
provements may be founded. —The observations of Humboldt 
in S. America and of Sir G. Mackenzie in Iceland are then 
brought forwards by Mr. Bakewell, who says: 


‘ They 
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‘ They are, I think, conclusive respecting the igneous origin of 
basaltic rocks, if any thing were wanting in the chain of evidence 
on this subject. Kocks of trap and basalt, both in solid beds and 
also arranged in columns like those of Staffa, were observed by Sir 
G. Mackenzie on the coast of Iceland, and also in the interior, in 
which the lower parts of the beds and columns contained scorie and 
slags, and empty cavities. A successive range of beds of basalt 
was also observed alternating with beds of tufa, the lower parts of 
which presented the same appearance of the action of fire.’ 


The three next chapters treat on secondary strata. They 
contain an account of the succession of organic remains, as 
they mark the changes which have taken place on the surface 
of the globe; of the deposits of rock-salt, particularly those at 
Cardona in Spain and in Cheshire, with the opinions that 
have been entertained about their formation; of the beds of 
coal which are found in various parts of the earth, their dif- 
ferent species, the manner of their position, the mode of 
working them, and observations on their origin; of the iron- 
stone which frequently accompanies the coal, with some re- 
marks of an economical nature on the establishment of iron- 
works; of the aluminous schistus, which is occasionally found 
intermixed with the coal-strata; of the masses of lime, magnesia, 
and gypsum, with the bones and shells which are often dis- 
persed through them, and other collateral topics. These 
chapters include much emusing matter, and exhibit an in- 
teresting view of the principal facts and opinions connected 
with the subject of them; while they serve to introduce the 
author’s speculations respecting the origin of seconda 
rocks, ‘The principal points which he is anxious to establish 
are that these secondary strata are local formations; that 
some of the upper strata were formed in detached lakes; and 
that all stratified rocks, which lie above the red sand-stone, 
‘are local formations, which had ‘their origin in detached 
hollows or seas of great extent, and are limited to certain 
portions of the globe.’ This opinion he supports by numerous 
arguments, some taken from the observations of travellers, and 
others from the intrinsic plausibility of the hypothesis, or the 

reater facility with which it is supposed to explain existing 
tena but we have neither space nor time to enter into the 
development of the hypothesis, or into the detail which the 
author gives respecting the operation of volcanoes; which, ac- 
cording to his doctrine, are such important geological agents, 
and have contributed so greatly to reduce the exterior of the 
globe into its present form. We must also pass over the re- 
maining chapters, which treat of the Geology of England, and 
contain a general view of the great characteristic features of 


the southern part of our island. 
We 
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We shall take our leave of Mr. Bakewell by commending 
his performance, as possessing many qualities essential to an 
elementary work, and as on the whole well adapted to the 
object for which it was designed. 








Art. VII. An Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Creator, pos- 
sessed of infinite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness ; containing 
also the Refutation from Reason and Revelation, of the Ob- 
jections urged against his Wisdom and Goodness ; and deducing, 
from the whole Subject, the most important practical Inferences. 
By William Laurence Brown, D.D., Principal of Marischal- 
College and University of Aberdeen, &c. &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
1], 1s. Boards. Hamilton. 1816. 


Art. VIII. A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and on the 
Moral Attributes of the Creator ; with particular Reference to 
the Jewish History, and to the Consistency of the Principle of 
Population with the Wisdom and Goodness of the Deity. | By 
John Bird Sumner, M.A. 8vo. 2 Vols. tl. 1s. Boards. 
Hatchard. 1816. 


yrizeE-Essays form a much smaller part of English literature 
than of that of our continental neighbours. How it has 
happened that the activity of our literary artizans has not been 
stimulated by the same hopes of honour and emolument which 
have called forth many valuable books in other countries, and 
which among ourselves are applied to the encouragement of 
excellencé in various inferior departments, we shall not now 
stay to inquire: but the fact is certain, and the difference is 
deserving of remark. Perhaps the want of such encourage- 
ments has rarely been the cause of with-holding profound 
and comprehensive works from the world: but it undoubtedly 
has deprived us of many. convenient collections of scattered 
facts, requiring just that degree of labour for their assemblage 
to which a gold or silver medal is an adequate stimulus; and 
of many elucidations of obscure minutiz in history or litera- 
ture, which moderate abilities concentrated on one object are 
capable of furnishing. ‘Those who cannot aspire to plan or 
erect the edifice of truth may intitle themselves to the thanks 
of the master-mind for which this honour is reserved, by hav- 
ing squared and polished the stones or tempered the cement. 
It is to the production of such labours as these that the facti- 
tious motives of honorary or pecuniary prizes are adapted : 
original genius or profound thought will pursue its own 
course without them: but they may excite diligence which 
would otherwise have slumbered, and may direct it into the 

path in which it will be most usefully exerted. ¥ 
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On this account, we think that the good intentions of the 
founder of the prize which has produced the two publications 
now before us are more conspicuous than his judgment. The 
evidences of natural and revealed religion form a subject on 
which so many minds of the first order have been employed, 
that an original treatise on it, if it were possible, was not likely 
to be created by the sudden operation of a prize; and it was 
scarcely worth while to offer so munificent a reward for the 
mere reproduction of statements, or arguments, which might 
be found in a multitude of existing works. Both the essays, 
moreover, confirm our opinion of the injudicious nature of 
the object which Mr. Burnett proposed to his candidates. 
Dr. Brown, who has conformed himself accurately to the terms 
of the question, and therefore certainly merited the preference 
which the judges awarded to him, necessarily goes over 
ground already trodden by a host of writers: while Mr. 
Sumner, who has much more originality, can scarcely be said 
to have written on the topic which the founder of the prize 
prescribed. ! 

To Dr. Brown’s essay, a biographical memoir of Mr. 
Burnett is prefixed. He was a native of Aberdeen, and for 
many years engaged in commerce there, with the highest 
character for fairness and integrity: one singular instance of 
‘which is mentioned by Dr. Brown; viz. his practice of re- 
turning to those with whom he had made bargains any profit 
which the transaction had produced him beyond a fair aver- 
age; and in this way, we are told, he renounced many 
thousand pounds in the course of his life to which he was le- 
gally intitled. _ He and his brother also undertook the pay- 
ment of the debts of their father, who had died insolvent, and 
expended for this purpose seven or eight thousand pounds ; 
a sum which in Scotland, and in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, was far more considerable than it may appear in these 
days of depreciated currency and gigantic speculation. Not- 
withstanding these unpromising practices, Mr. b. accumulated 
a large fortune; which at his death he bequeathed for various 
public purposes, and among the rest for the foundation of the 
prize which has exgited the two essays before us. In de- 
voting a part of his property for this object, he seems to have 
been influenced by the recollection of some sceptical doubts 
which had harassed his own mind in early days; and though 
he appears to have surmounted these difficulties, and to have 
become a firm believer in Revelation, we think that we per- ' 
ceive traces of his having continued through life to entertain 
heretical suspicions on some doctrinal points. ‘The Principal 
of Marischal-College speaks on this subject with that mystery 
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which becomes a biographer when treating of his hero’s 
frailties, and a friend of orthodoxy who is unwilling to give 
heretics the advantage of knowing on what particular topics 
they have the sanction of Mr. Burnett’s example for their 
doubts: but the reader may form his own conclusion when 
he learns that Mr. B. withdrew from the public worship of 
the Episcopal church, because he thought that his attendance 
implied an approbation of every tenet which its standards 
teach. Dr. Brown observes on this point; ‘ Perhaps pure 
primitive vital Christianity is to be found only in the sacred 
Scriptures, and no small degree of purification must probably 
take place before its genuine form with all its celestial fea- 
tures can be restored to the earth.’ P. xiii. If we were sur- 
prized to perceive from this passage that Dr. B. does not regard 
the creed of any existing church, not even that of which he 
himself is an ornament, as containing pure and vital Christi- 
anity, we were not less amazed that he should immediately 
afterward attribute Mr. Burnett’s secession to a want of dis- 
crimination between the essentials and the non-essentials of 
religion. From the two passages taken together, are we to 
conclude that, in the writer’s opinion, it is not essential to 
Christianity that it should be pure, primitive, and vital ? 
There appears to be as little reason for the censure which he 
passes (p. xix.) on Mr. Howard; who, being a strict predes- 
tinarian, determined to traverse France, though he knew that 
the French government had threatened him with the Bastille 
if he ever set foot in that country again, but did not chuse 
to expose his servant to the same risk, and sent him round to 
Nice, as if his fate and that of his master’ were not equally 
predestined. We presume that Mr. Howard’s conduct did 
not arise from any doubt of this fact, but from his feeling 
that, though he could resign himself to any event which 
might befall him, from a conviction of its being appointed 
by Providence, his servant was not armed with the same phi- 
losophy nor called by the same imperative duty. 

Mr. Burnett died in the year 1784; and, agreeably to his will, 
the income of a small part of his property was allowed to accu- 
mulate for twenty-five years, till it amounted to 160ol.; three- 
fourths of which were assigned to the first in merit and one- 
fourth to the second of the essays on the subject which he had 
prescribed ; and, if we understand Dr. Brown correctly, the 
income of the same property is now to accumulate for fort 
years, at the end of which the produce is to be divided in the 
saie proportion between two other prize-essays on the same 
perry The testator had positively forbidden that his name 
should be mentioned: but, as it was found impossible to fulfill 
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his injunctions respecting the distribution of his property 
without letting the secret escape, it was wisely (we think) 
determined that an authentic memoir of him should precede 
Dr. Brown’s essay. ‘The prizes were announced in the year 
1807, and the time for receiving essays closed on January f. 
1814. About fifty were sent; and the judges, Dr. Gerard, 
Dr. Hamilton, and Dr. Glennie unanimously awarded the first 
prize to Dr. Brown and the second to Mr. Sumner. The 
sum of 400l., which fell to the last-mentioned gentleman, was 
burdened with the hard condition of printing, binding, or 
purchasing, three hundred copies of each of the successful 
treatises: but, to the honour of Dr. Brown, he devised a plan 
to exonerate Mr. Sumner from this obligation, the fulfilment 
of which would have swallowed up nearly the whole of his 
prize. He also suggested the propriety of joining one judge 
from England to two from Scotland, instead of their being all 
chosen from the University of Aberdeen. We do not under- 
take to question the actual adjudication: but we would submit 
to the judges of the year 1854 the expediency of associating 
some member of an English University with themselves, in 
order to remove every suspicion from the minds of the 
southern candidates. 

The first book of Dr. Brown’s treatise, in conformity with 
the plan prescribed by Mr. Burnett that the evidence of 
Reason should be produced before that of Revelation, is oc- 
cupied with the natural arguments for the being of a God, and 
the first two chapters with the metaphysical arguments. “The 
remark which has been petulantly made on metaphysics in 
general might, we think, be applied with great truth to this 
branch of them, that after every chapter the reader might 
write Non liquet. We confess that, in perusing even the 
most celebrated of those works which take the * high priori 
road” of reasoning on this subject, we have ever felt a 
diminution rather than an increase of that belief, the grounds 
of which are furnished in such overflowing abundance by the 
skill and contrivance which the works of nature display. It 
_ was a natural wish on the part of the eminent and pious 
authors of the treatises to which we allude, to place the most 
sublime truth that the human understanding can embrace 
on the basis of the most perfect evidence that it can con- 
ceive: yet, had their demonstrations been as rigid and com- 
plete as they appear to us to be unsatisfactory, they would 
have produced scarcely a perceptible influence on the general 
belief, that recognizes a Deity in the adaptation of the 
universe to a purpose which intelligence alone could enter- 
tain, and not in the subtle relations of our own ideas. Dr. 
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Brown exhibits the arguments, usually urged on this head, 
in as popular and intelligible a form as they are perhaps 
capable of assuming: but, we think, without removing any of 
those difficulties which other investigators have left. One of 
the greatest of these is to reconcile the supposition of the 
uncaused existence of the Deity with the axiom that every 
effect must have a cause. The answers usually given resolve 
themselves into some arbitrary definition of the word effect, or 
some other advantage taken of the ambiguity of language ; 
and, though Dr. Brown avoids the first of these errors, yet, if 
we mistake not, his argument will be found to rest on a verbal 
fallacy : 

‘In fact, all existence must have some cause. This cause must 
be found either without, or within, the existing substance. If this 
cause is external, or, in other words, if existence has been caused 
at all, it is referrible to what, in the last chapter, 1 have denomin- 
ated, and explained to be, contingent. If existence is ultimate, 
and referrible to no other cause, and the substance, or being, to 
which such existence belongs, possesses, in himself, the ground of 
his dezng, he is necessary, and self-existent ; or, in other words, we 
have arrived at that first principle of existence, in which the mind 
acquiesces, and beyond which it neither can, nor seeks to go. For 
every thing that exists, then, there must be some ground or reason 
why it does exist, rather than not; either the necessity of its own 
nature, or its production by some external Cause.’ 


What idea can be attached to such a phrase as a thing 

‘ being made to exist by a necessity of its own nature?? We 
can give no philosophical sense to the words, but that self- 
existence implies necessary existence, as an ascent implies a 
descent, and two and two imply four; which explains why, 
assuming the one to exist, the other cannot be excluded, but 
gives no explanation of the actual existence of either. There 
is indeed a popular sense in which necessity is introduced as a 
cause ; as when we say that the necessity of reform produces 
reform itself: but this is a mere abbreviation of language, to 
express a variety of circumstances actually existing, and 
operating to produce reform, such as popular discontent, in- 
tolerable weight of burdens, want of confidence in public 
men, &c.: but in this sense it cannot be applied to the case of 
which Dr. Brown is treating. If this necessity of his own 
nature, which is the cause of the existence of the Deity, means 
some circumstances in that nature itself, they are part of the 
effect for which we are to account ;— if it means something 
external to it, then we destroy the attribute of self-existence, 
which excludes the idea of external causation. We ap- 
prehend no injury to the practical influence of religion from 
an 
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an honest confession of this difficulty, and of some others 
inherent in these metaphysical arguments: one glance at the 
structure of the human eye is sufficient to dissipate every 
doubt which the inability to solve them may have raised. 

Chapter IV. brings us to a more satisfactory branch of the 
inquiry, the proofs of the being of God from the manifestation 
of design through the whole of external nature; and hence 
we extract this pleasing passage : 


‘ Survey this beautiful and magnificent system, this various 
and immense world, contemplate the azure vault of heaven, and 
its resplendent, and, to appearance, numberless orbs, rolling with 
the most regular, yet diversified motions ; behold the sun appointed 
to rule the day, and the moon and the stars, the night! The different 
parts of the planetary system are placed at such convenient dis- 
tances from the great fountain of vital warmth, and of exhilarating 
light, as to be destroyed neither by heat, nor by cold; neither to 
be overwhelmed by effulgence, nor to be involved in darkness, 
Our earth is encompassed with an atmosphere so wenderfully con- 
trived, as, at once, to support clouds for fertilizing rains, to afford 
winds for refreshment, the expulsion of noxious vapours, and na+ 
vigation ; to furnish vital breath to animals, te convey sound, and 
to transmit the rays of light. Seas and oceans, supplying vapours 
for the humid stores of the clouds, and for the sources of rivers, 
expand their liquid surface to facilitate the intercourse of men, and 
teem with inhabitants, subservient to their nourishment, or their 
pleasure. The climates of the earth, though agreeably diversified, 
are nevertheless respectively provided with just proportions of day, 
and night; of summer, and winter; and the other changes of season. 
The face of the globe is exquisitely adorned with the various and 
Inimitable beauties of flowers, and plants, and trees, and with that 
verdant attire, which is, in spring, so peculiarly cheering to the 
human heart. Even these beauties acquire fresh lustre from the 
diversity of the situations in which they are exhibited, from the 
contrast of hill, and valley, lawn, and forest, and all that variety 
of prospect which so often arrests the eye, and exalts the soul. 

‘ These elements of earth, and air, and water, abound with 
animals, as different in species, as they are infinite in multipli- 
cation, all employed in the pursuit and enjoyment of pleasures 
adapted to their respective natures and circumstances ; and, though 
the individuals are continually perishing, succession is constantly 


maintained, and the species remain, on the whole, entire, and 
undiminished.’ 





Chapter V. is devoted to the proof of the existence of God 
from the constitution and faculties of the human mind. 
Although the arguments drawn from this source are less 
powerfully convincing than those which are furnished by the 
mechanical contrivances of our bodily frame, owing to the 
obscurity in which the principle of thought, its seat, and its 


operations, are mvolved, yet many striking proofs both of the 
Rev. Fes, 18f7. 7 benevo- 
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benevolence and the wisdom of God may be derived from the 
laws of our intellectual nature. Dr. Brown has but imper- 
fectly executed this part of his work. A better system of 
metaphysics, than that which he has adopted, — have 
enabled him to point out to his readers the simplicity of 
means effecting a multitude of purposes, which is the stamp 
of Divine wisdom in the world of mind not less than of matter; 
— to have shewn them how the single capacity of receiving 
pleasure and pain, combined with the intellectual power of 
association, gives birth to all that variety of passion and affec- 
tion which diversifies human character ; —by what progression 
ideas advance from being the mere reproduction of single 
sensations, to that state of abstraction and complexity which 
they finally attain; — and by what process of refinement the 
gross elements of, selfishness, in which our affections begin, 
are made to assume a form in which they can no more be 
recognized, except by the analysis of the philosopher, than 
charcoal in the diamond into which it has been crystallized. 
These views of the intellectual and moral constitution of man 
might, we think, have furnished Dr. Brown with arguments 
of the wisdom of the Deity, that would have been both more 
copious and more convincing than any which he has pro- 
duced. His account of the moral sense is very unsatisfactory: 


‘ By conscience, or a moral sense, I understand that internal 
perception which we have of right and wrong, of moral good and 
evil, of virtue and vice, antecedently to any reasoning concerning 
the more remote consequences of habits and actions, either to indi- 
viduals, or to society. This internal sense furnishes principles for 
judging of moral subjects, as intellect affords principles for deciding 
on truth and error. The exercise of the moral faculty, however, 
it is to be remarked, is always accompanied by certain feelings 
either of complacence, or disgust. It isas evident, to our minds, that 
every one is bound to speak, and act, conformably to truth ; that a 
judge should decide impartially ; that justice, compassion, kindness, 
temperance, are obligatory on a rational being ; that an intelligent and 
moral creature should honour and obey its all-wise and benevolent 
Creator —as it is, that a whole is greater than any of its parts ; and 
we can no more withhold our disapprobation and censure from 
emptety, falsehood, injustice, fraud, debauchery, treachery, cruelty, 
&c. than we can refuse to reject a proposition manifestly absurd. 

‘ Hence arise the very different sentiments which men, in all! 
ages, have entertained concerning the opposite characters of virtue, 
and vice ; their veneration for the former, and their reprobation of 
the latter. They have always agreed in certain general notions of 
these qualities, although they have occasionally differed very 
widcly, in regard to the application of them to particular actions, 
and cases. But, this difference is to be ascribed to the exercise 
of the judicative, not of the moral faculty ; and to the former’s clas- 
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sification of actions, or opitiions, under the different categories of 
wice, or virtue.’ 

All that is stated in the first paragraph of this extract 
amounts to no more than that men employ terms in the sense 
which they have affixed to them, and admit those actions to be 
meritorious to which they apply names including the idea of 
merit. No person who understands the English language at- 
tempts to justify murder, which he knows to mean an unjusti- 

friable homicide ; though many not only justify but applaud 
suicide, tyrannicide, and duelling. Dr. Brown explains these 
varieties, which are so inconsistent with the idea of an im- 
planted moral sense, by saying that they result from the 
judicative and not from the moral faculty. Admitting this to 
be the case, to what is the jurisdiction of this moral sense re- 
duced, which in respect to every individual action is subor- 
dinate to the decisions of the fs a ?—-but what exercise 
of the judicative faculty do we perceive in the shrinking 
horror with which a well educated child hears the name of the 
Deity blasphemed, and in the indifference manifested towards 
the same profanation by another who has not been taught 
to reverence him? Is it necessary that they should have 
examined the importance of a habit of piety to the happiness 
of human life, and of a habit of speaking reverently of God to 
the cultivation of piety, in order to determine whether the act 
in question ‘ belongs to the category of virtue or vice?” We 
doubt whether the philosopher, who has meditated most pro- 
foundly on these tendencies, feels his moral sense remonstrate 
with half that abhorrence which is produced in the child, 
without any reasoning,, by the recurrence of those painful 
emotions which parental authority has made him associate 
with profaneness. ‘This association may be effected in a 
variety of ways; and in different minds it may connect op- 
posite acts with similar feelings, —approbation with that which — 
is pernicious and disapprobation with that which is useful to 
mankind : — but in all cases it is the union of the feeling with 
the idea of the act that constitutes to the individual his moral 
sense. From the manner in which Dr. Brown speaks through this 
chapter, and on other occasions on which analogous questions 
in metaphysics come before him, we perceive a proof of the 
slowness with which the Hartleyan philosophy makes its way 
in the Universities of the North. We are aware that some 
culiar circumstances have opposed its reception. The 
hasty ebullition of Dr. Priestley’s anger and contempt, in his 
attack on Reid, Beattie, and Oswald, was certainly unjusti- 
fiable ; and he had no right to-complain, on the ground of 
the ler talionis, that Dr. Reid vouchsafed him no other answer 
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than that of quoting extracts from his book in his public 
lectures, subjoining, ‘ You see, gentlemen, Dr. Priestley has 
not given himself the trouble to understand me.” This con- 
sideration, however, will not justify that protracted resent- 
ment which evidently fills the mind of the heir of Dr. Reid’s 
philosophy and the champion of his fame. How unlike the 
usually mild and benignant spirit of Mr. Stewart’s criticism, is 
that determined hostility which he instantly assumes whenever 
Priestley or Hartley crosses his path! ‘He appears to us 
scarcely ever to speak with asperity, or to judge uncandidly, 
except when he has occasion to mention one of these authors. 
According to him, the alleged discoveries of Hartley consist 
in nothing else than in giving a new and very extended ap- 
plication to the term Association, and thus introducing con- 
fusion into metaphysical nomenclature, instead of enlarging 
our knowlege of the laws of mind. (Essays, Prelim. Diss.) If 
any of our readers have been disposed, on Mr. Stewart’s autho- 
rity, to believe this character of Hartley’s writings to, be just, 
we would request them to compare Dr. Brown’s observations 
on the moral sense with the writings of Hartley on the same 
subject, and judge for themselves. On another occasion, (Life 
of Reid,) Mr. Stewart gives it as his opinion that the reveries 
of Hartley have only been recalled for a while from oblivion 
by the brilliant chemical discoveries of Priestley. If we might 
venture to oppose a prediction to an opinion proceeding from 
such authority, we should say that the Hartleyan philosophy 
waits only for an expounder of taste and eloquence equal to 
‘his own, to obtain that currency which it deserves by its simpli- 
city,. and by its direct bearing on the great problems of self- 
discipline and moral and intellectual education. The hostility 
manifested by Mr. Stewart to the Hartleyan doctrine of associ- 
ation is the more remarkable, as he himself bestows high praise 
on Mr. Alison’s Essay on Taste, which only takes up Hartley’s 
principle and applies it to the explanation of the emotions of 
taste; shewing that what is commonly referred to instinctive 
feelings and intuitive judgments results from casual associa- 
tions of pleasure and pain. 

The IId Book, (of which nine chapters occur in Vol.i. and 
three in Vol. ii.) treats of the moral attributes of the Deity, and 
of the answers which the light of nature offers to the objec- 
tions against them. Here, in course, the great question of the 
origin of evil meets him. We extract, as a specimen of this 
part of the performance, -the passage from the eighth chapter 
in which the author argues convincingly that the power of 
abusing his natural endowments is essential to the existence of 
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virtue in man, as implying the voluntary direction of them to 
their proper end: 


< What can be more consonant to Supreme Perfection, than to 
exhibit its own image in its creatures? What renders the Deity 
supremely great, good, wise, and happy, but his employing his in- 
finite power, according to the counsels of his infinite wisdom, and 
goodness ; but, his acting without the possibility of error, and with 
the most perfect liberty ? 

‘ How could these perfections be displayed, how could their 
images be manifested, unless by the communication of intellectual 
and active powers? In consequence of this communication, whibe 
the Deity possesses boundless perfection, and felicity, his moral and 
intellectual creation enjoys the emanations of his communicable 
attributes, and is apa of contemplating, adoring, worshipping, 
imitating the great fountain of all excellence. Whatever is fair, 
exalted, and happy, consists in the exercise of mental powers, in 
the right discrimination of objects adapted to afford pleasure, or 
pain, in freedom, and virtue. Let us endeavour to form a repre- 
sentation of perfect happiness; we shall find that it necessarily in- 
cludes intelligence and liberty. Without these, nothing remains, 
but inert, passive matter, or blind instinct which, though sufficient 
for the adie of merely animal nature, excludes the exquisite joys 
arising from more exalted faculties, liable, however, to depravation. 
Without these nobler powers, there could be no contemplation, 
love, and imitation of God; no investigation of his works, no 
admiration of their evident beauty, no discovery of their more recon- 
dite structure, no acquiescence in his dispensations, and no confie 
dence in his protection. There could exist none of the tender 
charities of life, no benevolence,. humanity, or friendship ; nothing 
of that dignity which results from a well-regulated mind ; in fine, 
no semblance, and no trace or shadow of what constitutes the trae 
glory of man.’ 


The third and concluding book contains the solution given 
by Revelation, especially by the gospel, oi the objections 

ainst the wisdom and goodness of God. Of these objec- 
tions, the author considers the corruption of human nature to 
be the most formidable, and to be removed only by what 
Revelation teaches of the fall of man; although, when he 
comes to consider that account, he confesses that of the 
peculiar manner in which transgression was introduced into 
the world we are not explicitly and positively informed. He 
observes, (p. 109. vol. il.) ‘ that the rejection of the corrup- 
tion of human nature by Christian divines, while it is admitted 
by heathen philosophers and poets, is a striking instance of 
polemical perversity. The heathens had no system on this 
point to support; the Christian disputant had devised one by 
the maintenance of which his abilities were to be tay arre 
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and his fame established.’ Here Dr. B. confounds two very 
different opinions. No Christian divine, as far as we know, 
ever denied the extensive prevalence of corruption among 
mankind; nor did ever any heathen philosopher maintain 
that, in consequence of this corruption, human beings are 
guilty in the sight of God, and fit objects of his wrath and its 
everlasting consequences, before they have reason to will or 
power to execute either good or evil. Yet this is the doctrine 
of original sin. The reproach of sacrificing truth to the love 
of system might perhaps be retorted without difficulty by the 
Christian disputants whom Dr. Brown rebukes, on their an- 
tagonists who suppose an infinite atonement to have been 
necessary to remove the sin of a finite being, and vicarious 
suffering to have taken away imputed guilt. We are surprized 
to find him (p. 138.) quoting Isaiah, xiv. 14. as referring to 
the fall of the angels; since the subjoined epithet, “son of the 
morning,” might have guarded him against the vulgar error 
of supposing Lucifer here to mean the devil. 

Chapter VI. of this book is devoted to the eternity of future 
punishments, which the author argues to be consistent with 
the wisdom and goodness of the Deity. Of the various 
schemes devised im opposition to the orthodox opinion, he 
pronounces that of univeral restoration to be inconsistent 
with every rational expectation, as well as with the dictates of 
Scripture. ‘To that of the final annihilation of the incor- 
rigibly wicked, he objects (p.216.) that we have no instance of 
the annihilation of material substances, which undergo merely 
changes and transmutations, and that therefore ‘ we have no 
analogical ground for inferring the annihilation of spirits 
which possess an immortal nature.’ The last words evidently 
beg the question. In the next page, the following sentences 
occur: * ‘The third hypothesis is that of repentance in an in- 
termediate state between death and the general resurrection 
and judgment, in consequence of which remission is obtained. 
If this be a state of sleep or insensibility, as is generally sup- 
posed by those who favour this scheme, how is it possible that 
the soul can repent while its faculties are’ suspended? The 
objection certainly is fatal: but who are the persons that hold 
au opinion so ludicrously absurd? We were aware that some 
Christians believe the intermediate state to be passed in hap- 
piness, or in misery, according to the moral condition of the 
individual at hts death; and that others hold it to be a state 
of complete insensibility: but of the existence of a sect which 
combines these two opinions, and holds it to be at once .sleep 


and purgatory, we were not apprized till informed of it by 
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Dr. Brown. — He supports the doctrine of eternal torments 
by heathen as well as Christian testimony, and makes Virgil 
a believer in it on the strength of his 


“ Sedet, eternumque sedcbit 
Infelix Theseus.” 


Theseus, however, instead of sitting still in his eternal chair, 
as Dryden calls it, returned not long afterward with Her- 
cules to the upper regions. If Virgil must be brought into 
the discussion, he evidently belongs to the Restorationists : 


“« Ergo exercentur peenis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt. Alia panduntur inanes 
Suspense ad ventos ; aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. — 
Donec longa dies perfecto temporis fo 
Concretam exemit labem.”— “in, vi. 739. & seq. 


The remaining chapters treat of the solution which Reve- 
lation furnishes, of those objections to the wisdom and good- 
ness of God that reason is unable completely to remove; and 
of the duties, divine, social, and personal. — The extracts and 
observations which we have already made will enable our 
readers to judge of the learned author’s general merits. His 
matter is rarely original, and his reasoning is not unfrequently 
inconclusive: but his sentiments are for the most part just, and 
his arrangement is luminous and popular; and, if the work 
May not go down to posterity as a xtra és dei with the wwit- 
ings of Clarke, Butler, and Paley, yet, while cuca i 
stimulated by novelty and the peculiar circumstances wl 
which it has appeared, it may be useful to many who would 
never have applied to more standard productions. The 
Style is often affectedly rhetorical when it should have been 
simply argumentative; and it trails with a languid redundancy 
of words, to which the author vainly endeavours to give 
emphasis by the profuse employment of italics. A strange 
instand of bad taste occurs in Vol. ii. p.93.: * The rulers 






and lords ard princes of the earth often engage in conten- 


tions and wars and devastations, which sweat them more se- 
verely than their subjects are oppressed by the hardest labour. 
For, to omit every other consideration, in such cases 


“ Tacitd sudant precordia culpa.”— Juvenal, i. 167.’ 


We shall attend more particularly to Mr. Sumner’s publi- 
cation in a subsequent Number. 
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Art. IX. Prescience: or the Secrets of Divination. A Poem rr’ 
Two Parts. By Edward Smedley, junior. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 
Boards. Murray. 1816. 


FTER the mass of nonsense which, in the discharge of our 
4A literary duty, we are so constantly compelled to peruse, 
it is indeed a relief and a refreshment to witness the gradual 
improvement and the corrected labours of a genuine English 
writer. ‘To no department of criticism does this remark more 
forcibly apply than to that which is occupied in the exa- 
mination of modern poetry; a branch of our literature which 
has become, by the injudicious disuse of the pruning knife, 
as wild and rugged as it was im its earliest growth and most 
ungoverned progress. As we have been thus repeatedly forced, 
therefore, to point out instances of this relapse to our antient 
rudeness and barbarism, we are particularly gratified in ac- 
knowleging the almost unmixed satisfaction which we have 
derived from the pure and elegant little volume before us. 

The subject of * Divination,’ viewed in all its principal va- 
rieties of antient and modern superstition, and concluding 
with a reference to that best and only knowlege of futurity 
which we derive from virtupus hope and rational faith, may 
certainly be considered as offering a discussion productive ot 
interest and utility. Ample justice has been done by Mr. 
Smedley to a theme thus sensibly selected; and, as far as a 
merely descriptive and didactic poem can attain the object of 
entertainment, his production is entertaining: but the capital 
ve of one connecting and connected story, with the loss of 
that only universal source of amusement, the unity of action, 
must preclude it from ranking with the few English poems 
which boast this paramount attraction. We say the few 
English poems; because we fear that we have scarcely a rival 
in literature who does not excel us in the faculty of story-telling, 
or of simple and yet artful narration, appropriate to the pur- 

. poses of poetry; a fact of which a very little reflection on the 
JSoreign originals of almost all our best poetical tales will con- 
vince us. Mr. Smedley’s object seems to have been to tread 
in the steps of those successful writers who have chosen some 
passion or power of the human mind as the favourite ground- 
work of their compositions; and who have built on this 
foundation an edifice of moral reflection, historical illustration, 
and fanciful embellishment, calculated to instruct and to 
please the thoughtful and the classical reader. Such are the 
several “ Pleasures,” of “ Imagination,” of “ Hope,” and of 
“* Memory,” which have been deservedly admired and 
esteemed in their day; and which bid fair to possess a per- 
manent reputation in the annals of our poetry. 
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Our readers will now see what they have to expect from 
that worthy follower of these polished productions who is here 
presented to them ; and, laying aside all hopes of romantic 
adventures in a hero, or of violently strained feelings and ex- 
travagant, opinions in an author, they must make up their 
minds to be pleased with plain good sense, enlightened and 
corroborated by much reading and reflection, warmed by true 
and natural tenderness, conveyed in musical and correct ver- 
sification, and expressed in proper and _ poetical language. 
We are sorry that we have 7o more to promise them: but the 
‘¢ Somnia, terrores magici, miracula, sage,” 








which they will here encounter, are all provokingly explained 
away; and they must sit down contented with the well regu- 
lated but far from cold imagination of a man of sense, and 
with the reasonable convictions of a Christian. In these days 

of wildness and of wonder, such a phenomenon of propriety 
and of plainness is indeed to be deplored ! 


- a 


“Tis strange —’tis passing strange — 
Tis pitiful —’tis wond’rous pitiful !’ — 

Having therefore prepared our readers, as well as we can, 
against the indulgence of any unfounded hopes in their per- 
usal of the poem of *¢ Prescience,’ we shall now offer them 
some selections from each division of it; pointing out the 
portions which we like least, and those which we like most, tn 
these and other passages; and recommending the notes (with 
one or two exceptions) to their attention. | 

In the first part, the author describes the famous scene 
that is said to have taken place before the battle of Philippi : 

‘ Thus when their steel the band of brothers drew 

And Freedom bathed it in her holiest dew ; 
: When at the base, where imag’d Pompey stood, 
a His thirsty spirit drank ambition’s blood ; 
Heaven on the deed it lov’d forebore to smile, 
And mourn’d its cause could triumph but awhile. * 
Then, as they tell, the sorrowing lord of day 
Veiled his bright coronal, and quench’d his ray ; 
Glanced towards Philippi with diminish’d light, 
And shrank as conscious of the coming fight. 

‘ The fight was near — already on the plain, 
Thousands had slept, who ne’er shall sleep again, 
Unless that dreamless nothing sleep we call 
| Whose couch is spread for ever and for all. 

"Twas that strange season when the waning night 
Unfolds her dusky wing to fly from light ; 
| When ’tis not morning, yet one single ray, 
Flung from the east, would almost make it day. 














* Mr. §. willdowellto correct this imperfect and ungrammatical line. 
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Well may the waking fear that doubtful hour, 

When spirits sail abroad, and fiends have power ; 

And o’er the slumberer’s fancy-wilder’d view, 

Flits many a dream, whose warning may be true. 

By the dim taper in his tented dome, 

Then sate the last best son of falling Rome ; 

The patriot dagger at his right hand lay, 

Whose point had rent great Cesar’s soul away ; 

And in each pause of thought he trac’d the page 

Rich with the honey of Athena’s sage. : 

Can those be footsteps which his ear assail ? 

"Tis but the burden of the twilight gale ! 

Is that a shadow which deceives his eye ? 

He glances round —there’s nought but vacancy ! 

A moment yet he looks — it stands there now, 

Shap’d as before, and horror on its brow! 

Fierce from each dim and shadowy feature broke 

The chilling smile which sated vengeance spoke : 

It rais’d the purple which was folded round, 

And bared and counted many a gaping wound; 

Stretch’d it’s lank finger whére the falchion lay, 

Pointed the battle-plain, and sternly strode away ! 
‘ Calm sate the hero; once before his eye 

Glar’d on that nameless vision passing by ; 

Dwelt on th’ unearthly warning which it gave, 

And saw, and listen’d as became the brave. 

Vain all the portents which beset his way, 

The dream by night, the sun obscur’d by day : 

One only star could fix his longing view, 

Th’ unerring beam which patriot valour threw !’ 


We subjoin the note on the couplet in which Brutus is 
described as reading Plato: 


‘There is perhaps no authority by which it can be determined 
that Brutus was reading Plato at the time of the appearance of his 
evil genius; but Cato, his father-in-law, certainly did so under 
the same circumstances.’ 


Surely this is something like “the man in the story,” 
who, on being asked “ whether he understood German ?” 
replied that “he did not, but that he had a brother who 
played the German flute.” — Whether the story be germane 
to the matter or not, we cannot but smile at its being deemed 
necessary to make Brutus do as Cato did in similar circum- 
stances. We have, however, often met with the idea. 

Four*lines in the above passage remind us strongly of Lord 
Byron: 

‘ The fight was near,’ &c.: 


but we congratulate the author on his general enfranchisement 
from the fetters of an imitation which certainly encumbered 
his Seatonian poems. 

| Mr. S. 
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Mr: S. introduces his visit to Stonehenge with some lines 
of commendation on Mr. Scott’s “ Midnight Trip to Melrose 
Abbey,” which is in the memory and the mouth of every 
young lady and gentleman in the kingdom: but we are.as 
little satisfied with this passage as with any one in the volume. 
It is sing-song, affected, and aukward ; — with the exception 
of one pleasing but not very original line: 


‘ To gentler scenes the Minstrel may repair, 
When the soft moonheam tints the golden air, 
There drink the fancies pious cells impart, 

And trace their lavish wantonness of art; 
Chaunting in /ay far richer than his theme 

The holy pride of Tweed’s enamour’d stream. 
But would you view the Druid’s fane aright, 
Choose not the stilly season of ‘* Moonlight !”’ 


We cannot allow any such omission of the article as 
‘chaunting 7m lay ;’ nor any such pronunciation as moonlight, 
making an arbitrary iambus out of a trochee, by a novel 
antispastic process, in the heroic measure, or in regular 
poetry. ‘These vagaries should be reserved for the species of 
verse which first engendered them; the “ Octosyllabic 
Romance,” or * Modern Ballad-Epic.” 

The passage which follows is in a very different style, and 
is no doubt the product of the natural and unoppressed 
impulse of the writer. 


‘ Rather.when heaven’s vast face is one black cloud, 
And darkness clasps all nature in her shroud ; 
When the big rain falls pattering thick and fast, 
And the storm howls upon the gusty blast ; 

Then gather round your cloak — well suits the time 
To tread the circle of that haunted clime. 
Far o’er the dreary heathsward lies your road, 
So far,it seems not, part of man’s abode, 
So dreary that in sifence you may bless 
The friendly gloom which hides its loneliness. 
But little needs the torches’ ruddy glare 
To tell you when your steps have wander’d there : 
So bright the lightning’s angry glance is thrown 
Where frowns that mighty shapelessness of stone. 
Huge, and immeasurable; breadth, and height, 
And thickness which o’ercharge the wondering sight ; 
As if the fallen in his sport had rent 
Some rock for his eternal monument ; 
And hurl'd the shivering quarry where it lies, 
Fit emblem of his pride, and might, and size. 
Apart from all the rest one seems to stand, 
Grim-visaged porter to the brother-band ; 
The 
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The brother-band, who fix’d for ever there. 
In sullen state o’erlook the desert lair. 
Few, yet how many! never to be told 
Aright by man, or number’d in their fold. 
Work, as the peasant fondly frames his tale, 
Of him, the wizard of Cayr-Merdin’s vale : 
Or sudden, of themselves upsprung from earth, 
Convuls’d and shrinking from her monstrous birth. 
Erst girt around with everlasting oak, 
Whose broad limbs never felt the woodman’s stroke : 
Seen but by purer eyes, to which were known 
The lustral vervain, and the paddock stone : 
Touch’d but by hands which cull’d the golden bough, 
Mute to all lips but those which pour’d the vow. 
‘ Such have they stood, till dim tradition’s eye 

Looks vainly back on their obscurity. 
Through the wild echoes of their maze have roll’d 

' Fierce harpings fit to rouse the slumbering bold: 
And many a song which check’d the starry train, 
And bade the moon her spell-bound car restrain. 
For some in such mysterious ring of stone, 
Could mark the semblance of heaven’s fiery zone ; 
Read lore celestial in each mass, and name 
The planet’s courses from its magic frame. 
Haply no common rites have there been done, 
Strange rites of darkness which abhor the sun. 
There charms, and divination, and the lay 
Which trembling fiends must list to, and obey ; 
And horrid sacrifice : the knife has dared 
To search his bosom whom the falchion spar’d ; 
O’er some pale wretch, yet struggling with the blow, 
The seer has bent to watch his life-blood flow ; 
Felt the pulse flutter, seen the eye grow dim, 
Mark’d the quick throe and agony of limb ; 
Then pluck’d the living heart-strings from their seat, 
And read each separate fibre while it beat.’ 


We omit the concluding paragraph of this animated portion 
of the poem; because we think that it is unsuccessful, indis- 
tinct, and (confessedly, according to the note) inexpressive of 
_ the writer’s feelings. Much more vivid and real impressions 
of horror would have been made on the reader, if, instead of 
a * synod of gods’ of darkness and death, Mr. S. had in- 
troduced one apparently advancing but still unapproachable 
shadow among the pale circles of stone; — and if— but we 
shall reveal the secrets of our prison-house; and we here close 
the subject. 

In the various pictures which Mr. Smedley offers to our 
admiration, he seems to have copied with some degree of 
happiness the style of many popular authors; ang, as we have 
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occasionally detected Lord Byron even in these more original 

pages, so we sometimes see other favourites of the public 
imitated with considerable success. The subjects and the man- 
ner of Crabbe are well represented by the description of the 
aged Crone ; mistaken, as usual, for a witch by her neigh- 
bours: but, good as this passage is, we must advance to the 
second part of the work, in which we find several still more 
attractive specimens of poetical power. 


The following attempt to pourtray a character of which so 
many have confessed, 


“ -nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum,” 
is far from unsuccessful : 


‘Oh! for that holy hope, that keen desire, 
Which fans the slumbering spark of minstrel fire ; 
Breathes to his soul the rich perfume of fame, 
And wafts the fragrance of a deathless name ! 
Oh! for that moment when no more repress’d 
The master-spirit rages in his breast : 

When from their source the bright creations rise, 
And thought outruns each image it supplies. 
When on the tablet of enraptured mind, 

Each form is shadow’d out, but not defin’d ; 
And as the wildly blended colours flow, 

O’er their first tints the lights of fancy glow. 
’Tis then the mighty workman can combine 
These jarring seeds in unconfus’d design ; 

His rapid eye the seeming waste surveys, 

And marks the plan which regulates the maze ; 
Awakes a world where heaven and earth were blent, 
And bars the waters from the firmament. 

Ere yet its race his chariot has begun, 

The course is pass’d, the goal of glory won: 
Ere yet the quarry its rude mass bestows, 

A God beneath the breathing marble glows 
Swift to his lips unbidden numbers throng, 

And inspiration rushes on his song ; 

Then coming ages pass before his eyes, 

And dreams of long futurity arise ; 

Tongues yet unborn his living strain rehearse, 
And climes unthought of echo with his verse ; 
He sees the laurel which entwines his bust, 

He marks the pomp which consecrates his dust ; 
Shakes off the dimness which obscures him now, 
And feels the future glory bind his brow.’ 


The note, which gives an extract from Dryden’s dedication 
to the “ Rival Ladies,” descriptive of the progress of compo- 
sition in the poetical mind, is interesting, from the great in- 


sight into the successive powers of understanding thus exerted 
which the quotation displays. 
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The part which succeeds, relating to Milton, is very just and 
very feeling: but we reserve our remaining room for two 
beautiful extracts (so indeed they may be called) on the dan- 

erous though delightful common-places of long imaginary 
but at last realized love, and on the death-bed of friendship. 
The latter passage is in our judgment calculated to excite the 
interest and the sympathizing regret of the,reader in a high 
degree. The poet has been talking of the ‘ Prescience’ of 
neglected genius, and then comes to the sanguine anticipations 
of the lover. 


‘ Nor these alone, but gentler hopes belong 

To the soft fancy-nurtur’d child of song: 
And mid the laurel’s everlasting bower, 
Love’s wanton fingers twine a lighter flower. 
Ah! who has ever glow’d with minstrel flame, 
Whom Love neglected for himself to claim! 
Ah! where the lover who has never paid 

His secret homage in the Muse’s shade ; 

¢ There Fancy paints to his enamour’d gaze, 
Visions of happiness in coming days; 
Pourtrays some image of the yet unknown, 
And shews the spirit destin’d for his own; 
Half veils and half reveals her to his sight, 
And pours o’er all a dimly shadow’d light. 

Till in his own creation rapt, the boy 

Clasps with fond arms his unsubstantial joy ; 
Hangs o’er the imagin’d form himself has made, 
And gives unreal substance to a shade. 

‘ Pass’d is the spell, the talisman unbound ! 
His air-built fabric shatter’d to the ground! 
The fairy landscape ravish’d from his eyes ! 
The star of promise set beneath its skies ! 

Ah! -what the pause of being can supply, 
What fill his craving bosom’s vacancy ! 
Where may the pilgrim his lone steps delay, 
To slake the fever of his thirsty way! 
Springs but a single fountain in the waste, 
And is that one forbidden to his taste! 
Farewell the hopes which from ambition flow, 
Farewell the promise life and youth bestow : 
Joy idly breathes her easy hearted strain, 
And reeling pleasure beckons him in vain: 
The proffer’d goblet to his lip is dry, 

And beauty palls upon his wearied eye; 
Vain all the loveliness which others wear, 
Till the one statue of his hope is there! 

‘ Yet o’er his search some hand unseen presides ; 
Weans from the false ones, to the real guides; 
From his dim eye with favoring power dispels 


The mist which all diviner vision quells 
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Shadows the past, the forward pathway shows, 

And gifts of planetary might bestows ; 

The glass whose surface but for one is clear, 

The ring which presses when the lov’d is near. 
‘ Soon as her first light whisper steals around, 

His ready ear acknowledges the sound ; 

Deems it sweet music other days have known, 

And catches ere it falls the coming tone; 

So lost, yet so familiar and so dear, 

He thinks ’twas always present to his ear. 

Haply ’twas warbled ere condemn’‘d to earth, 

His spirit gloried in its purer birth ; 

And echoes now its unforgotten strain, 

To lure him upwards to his heaven again. 

He views an image where the features seem 

Like the vague memory of a scatter’d dream ; 

Or as the visage of a friend, whom time 

Has render’d strange, with grief, or toil, or clime; 

So like, we almost greet him by his name, 

Yet so unlike, we doubt it is the same; 

And wipe away the film, and with surprise 

Scarce dare to trust the gladness of our eyes. 

It is the single star, whose ceaseless ray 

Has never dimm’d its blaze in ocean spray ; 

The pilot-beam, which steady light supplies, 

The cynosure of never-clouded skies. 

It is the holy dream by fancy bred ; 

The hope on which his solitude has fed ; 

The kindred nature whom his bosom claim’d ; 

The one for whom he felt his being framed.’ 


After this pleasing effusion, the author delicately and natu- 
rally introduces an allusion to his own contentment and hap- 
piness, in which every “ gentle reader” must be ready to 
participate. . 

The lines on the Loss of a Friend, which must close our 
citations, will lead us back to the first part of the poem, — 
The hope of an immortal state, that best and most universal 
argument for its own reality, antecedently to the testimonies 
of Scripture, is well touched by Mr. Sinedley. 


¢ ’Tis this which whispers solace from the bier 
Where moulders all the heart hath cherished here ; 
’Tis this which gilds the twilight of the tomb, 
Thou art not lost for ever in its gloom, 
For ever lost, my brother! —Oh! not all 
Shall slumber on; but at the mighty call 
Of the dread harbinger of endless fate 
The captive soul shail burst its prison-gate. 
Such is the glerious certainty which cheers 
The sad survivor's manly-flowing tears ; 

And 
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And pours the sweetness of immortal breath 
Through the dark valley of the shade of death. 

‘ Where is the spirit now! th’ immortal flame 
Which glow’d beneath yon cold and lifeless frame ! 
Where now that lofty and aspiring mind, 

Lord of itself, and friend of all its kind! 

It sigh’d not from the bosom; for I knelt 

Close to the heart, and its last pulses felt. 

It flash’d not from the eye; I watch’d its beam 
Fix’d on mine own, and drank its parting stream. 
Yet is that bosom hush’d; and faded now 

The doubtful lustre which illum’d that brow: 
Mute are the lips which seem’d on life to dwell, 
As if not yet content with doing well ; 

Which linger’d.on their utterance but to pour 

To friendship’s ear one gentle accent more. 

Rent too are now those heartstrings which alone 
Throbb'd for our suffering, mindless of their own; ) 
Told not approaching death lest we should weep, 

And when they ceas’d to beat but seem‘d to sleep. 

‘ Thought can but little trace the fearful way 

The soul must traverse when it quits its clay : 

The unfathomable depths of boundless space, 

The viewless worlds which gird its resting place. 

Is it then sleep ?— yes! long unbroken sleep! 

Chill is the couch thy slumbering limbs must keep ! 
Curtain’d in night— the worm their bosom-mate! 

Their dream — ah! who that dreaming can relate ! 

And when they wake — when at their prison-doors 

Its all-arousing blast the trumpet pours ; 

When the dread herald rushes on the wind, 

And summons forth the sons of human kind; 

I see thee then, my brother ! —to thine ear 

Sweet flows the warning which the guilty fear; _ 

The matin lay which heavenly minstrels sing, | 
** Joy to the blessed! Glory to their King!” ‘i 
Fresh, as from light repose, I see thee rise, 
Eternal hope bright gladdening round thine eyes; 
And holy meekness, and the sainted smile 

Which rapture wreathes on lips unknown to guile. 
Thou goest before me — some few steps before — 
Ah! if we join, we cannot sever more! 

I see thee beckon — lead me onward now, 

If at the sapphire throne I dare to bow ; 

Till snatch’d for one brief moment from my sight, 
I lose thee in an endless blaze of light !’ 


Perhaps the author has gone a little too far, and somewhat 
out of his way, in the concluding portion of this ample extract : 
but the major part of it is, to our minds, highly poetical; and 
‘ve have the truest pleasure in hailing such a revival of our | 
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- old taste and style in English versification. Mr. Smedley 


should, however, avoid some minor faults in his diction and 
cadence; the former of which is sometimes rough and pedan- 
tic, and the latter, from the overstrained and misapplied 
fondness for varicty in the pauses, is discordant and inhar- 
monious: but these faults are very occasional; and let this ad- 
monition suffice; let it be ‘this which whispers’ to Mr. Smedley 
to complete the polished accuracy of that style which is already 
refined indeed when compared with the licentious freedom 
of the majority of his poetical contemporaries; and to perfect 
the harmony of that versification which has very little to gain 
in softness, and nothing to lose by more general uniformity. 

We must not omit, at parting, to call the reader’s attention 
toa noble description of the death of Lord Russell; which, 
united with that of Brutus, forms an excellent pair of 
1e portraits. 








Art. X. Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. VI. 8vo. 
pp- 680. 11. 1s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1815. 


fe our last Number, we made a report of the flourishing state 
of this Society, and of the contents of its fifth volume; and_ 
we are informed in the preface to this sixth volume, that ‘ not 
only the medical department of the army has continued its ‘* 
communications, but that one of the branches of the legislature, 
the several public offices of the Navy, and the honourable 
East-India Company, have allowed the Society access to their 
records, from which much interesting and valuable information 
has been derived.’ ‘The editors also notice the great additions 
i, which the library of the Society has lately received; and 
they farther state that, in consequence of the number of their 
communications, it is intended, for the future, to publish their 
transactions twice in the year. ° 
The first paper is an interesting Account of the Origin and 
Progress of the Plague, as it appeared at Malta in the year 
1813, by Dr. Calvert. He proposes first to give a faithful 
history of the events that occurred, and afterward to ascertain 
the law which the contagion observes in its propagation; 
| whence we may deduce the best means of preventing its ravages. 
Much attention, it is admitted, was paid to every circumstance 
which was deemed essential to the great object of checking its 
| progress, but without much success; owing, as Dr. C. sup- 
| poses, to a false conception of its nature. ‘Ihe leading facts 
are these. A vessel came from Alexandria to Malta in the 
Rev. Fes. 1817. O end 
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end of March, on board of which two persons had died under 
suspicious circumstances. Every care was taken to separate 
the infected crew, and the vessel performed the necessary 
quarantine: but a case of plague soon occurred in the city ; 
and the disease gradually increased until it arrived at its 
greatest violence in July and August; when it slowly de- 
clined, but was not quite extinguished until the end of the 
year. It remained in some of the neighbouring villages longer 
than in the capital itself: but, by the end of January, the 
danger of infection was conceived to be so entirely over, that 
business of all kinds was allowed to resume its usual course. 
In spite of all the research that was made, and all the 
interest that was excited, the exact method in which the con- 
tagion was communicated could not be detected; although it 
was agreed that the Alexandrian vessel was the primary source 
of the mischief. Dr. C. remarks that the antients supposed 
the atmosphere to possess the power of conveying the infection 
of the plague, but that among the moderns absolute contact is 
regarded as necessary, on which assumption all our quarantine- 
regulations are formed: yet he is convinced that it is impossible 
to explain the facts on the principle of absolute contact; and 
that nothing but the supposition of the contagion being con- 
veyed by the air will account for its progress.* It is consi- 
dered as a proof of some peculiar condition of the air, that, 
during the period of the epidemic, all diseases have a tendency 
to assume the symptoms of plague: an observation which has 
been confirmed in a variety of instances, and was amply 
illustrated at Malta. The following is the hypothesis which 


the author maintains: 


‘ It appears to me, that this contagion or principle of plague, 
is diffusible in the atmosphere to a distance greater or less from an 
infected body, according to the climate and season of the year, 
and possibly to other peculiar states of the atmosphere, with 
which we are unacquainted: that in the spring or summer season, 
a single infected person is sufficient to contaminate the air of a 
whole city; and that those who happen to be then exposed to 
febrile causes, or otherwise predisposed, are the first to become 
its victims. That these newly infected persons generate a fresh 
supply of poison, increasing its strength and influence, till at 
length it becomes so powerful, that nothing but the winter-season. 
will entirely put a stop to it.’ 


The facts recorded respecting the progress of the plague 
in other places are viewed as corroborating this opinion; and 
from it this practical deduction is drawn ; 


-_ - 


* See Bonaparte’s opinion on this subject, Rev. for Dec. last, p. 4.22. 
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* Instead of voluntarily admitting ships known to be in- 
fected with plague into the very bosom of our cities, we ought to 
use the utmost vigilance to prevent such an occurrence: not, 
however, by compelling the unfortunate crew to seek refuge 
amongst the merciless waves, but by erecting lazarets in such 
Situations as would not endanger the public safety.’ 


The number of cases that occurred in Malta, from May to 
November, was above 4000. : 

Case of Locked-Jaw, cured by Oil of Turpentine given as a 
Giyster: by Dr. Phillips. — ‘This very severe case of general 
convulsion, attended with spasm of the jaw so as to produce 
complete trismus, resisted all the medicines usually employed 
in such attacks, but was almost immediately relieved by a 
glyster of the oil of turpentine; which caused the discharge 
of a smal) worm, the first and only one that had ever been 
observed in this patient. 

Dr. Titley, of St. Christopher’s, relates an instance of an 
extraordinary Enlargement of the Scrotum, which occurred as a 
symptom of elephantiasis. ‘ It measured jongitudinally, from 
the symphisis pubis to its base, 29 inches, circularly 43.’ The 
patient, a negro about 30 years of age, was consequently ren- 
dered almost incapable of motion, and was so anxious to adopt 
any plan that afforded the least prospect of relief, that, after a 
trial of some remedies without effect, i¢ was determined to at- 
tempt the entire removal of the tumour. ‘The operation was 
accordingly executed, without much difficulty, and was suc- 
cessful. We are informed that the disease of elephantiasis is 
rapidly extending in the West Indies. 

Mr. H. Earle proposes the employment of Nicotiana in Re- 
tention of Urine, when it is conceived to arise from a spasmodic 
contraction of the urethra. Such occurrences are not very 
unfrequent, and, when they do not give way to the usual re- 
medies, are always regarded as of very serious consequence. 
Tobacco-glysters were used in three cases, and with every ap- 
pearance of benefit. Mr. Earle subjoins also the history of a 
case of tetanus, the chief peculiarity of which consisted in the 
highly buffed appearance of the blood that was drawn. 

Case of Obstruction in the large Intestines: by Mr. Thomas. 
—A patient, who had for some years been troubled with a her- 
nial tumour, suddenly experienced the usual symptoms of 
strangulation; which, however, as the event proved, depended 
on the passage of a very large biliary calculus. It was ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Marcet, and found to consist of the usual ingre- 
dients: it weighed 228 grains, and was above an inch and a 


half in the largest and above an inch in the smaller diameter. 
: O 2 Mr. Hyslop 
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Mr. Hyslop next relates a Case of Incontinence of Urinc; 


of nine Years’ Duration, which was cured by a new method ot 


employing external pressure. —To this succeeds an important 
communication by Mr. Dalrymple, of Norwich; in which he 
states a case of Aneurism of the left Orbit, cured by an oper- 
ation similar to that which was performed by Mr. Cooper, as 
detailed in the first volume of these Transactions. The ca- 
totid artery was tied without any considerable difficulty, and 
no untoward circumstance occurred to retard the patient’s re- 
covery. -This paper must be received as a valuable con- 
firmation of the practice of Mr. Cooper and Mr. Travers ; 
and as tending to establish the safety and propriety of an oper- 
ation which, until lately, would have been regarded as un- 
warrantably rash and dangerous. 

An instance is then given by Dr. Phillips, similar to some 
of those that have lately been published, in which Parts of a 
Foetus were found in a Tumour in the Abdomen of a Girl two Years 
and a half old. ‘This tumour was in the left hypochondrium, 
weighed nearly rolbs., and evidently contained several fcctal 
bones. — Mr. Chamberlaine, of Jamaica, performed an oper- 
ation on an Aneurism of the axillary Artery, which occurred in 
a negro, and was the consequence of an accidental puncture. 
The artery was tied immediately below the clavicle; and, 
although some difficulty was experienced in conveying the 
ligature under the vessel, the cure was accomplished in about 
five weeks, 

The two succeeding memoirs refer to that formidable disease, 


the Cynanche Laryngea. ‘The first, by Dr. Roberts, con- 


tains an account of an attack of the complaint, about 14 years 
ago, in the person of Sir J. M. Hayes, from which he re- 
covered, but he lately fell a victim to a return of it. The 
second paper consists of general observations on the symp- 
toms and treatment, by Sir Gilbert Blane. He inquires whe- 
ther it may actually be regarded as a new disease, or whether, 
although not understood until lately, it may not have been 
overlooked, or confounded with other affections of the throat; 
and this he conceives to be the case. With respect to reme- 
dies, Sir Gilbert gives the first place to blisters, which ought 
to be very large, and the second to bleeding; while he farther 
remarks that opium appears not to be indicated. Were we 
in any respect to dissent from the opinions of the author, it 
would be in assigning a greater degree of importance to bleed- 
ing; or rather in conceiving this to be by far the most power- 

ful remedy which can be employed. 
In the next paper, Mr. Chevalier gives an Account of a Case 
of Croup ; in which it was deemed yecessary to bave recourse 
° to 
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to the operation of bronchotomy, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing itnmediate suffocation. That operation was easily per- 
formed, certainly appeared to give speedy relief, and was not 
followed by any dangerous consequences ; yet we should hesi- 
tate in giving unqualified assent to a practice which, we ap- 
prehend, might in most cases be.superseded by a prompt 
application of the appropriate remedies ; and which, though 
in this instance unattended with danger, must always be 
regarded as formidable. 

Among the most valuable papers in‘ the volume, is to be 


ranked that of Mr. Lawrence, describing a new Method of 


tying the Arteries in Aneurism, Amputation, and other surgical 
Operations. ‘The ends of the ligatures, when they pass through 
the external wound, constitute a serious impediment to th 

healing of the parts by the first intention; and the author 
makes the ensuing proposal to remove this extraneous 
substance : 


‘ The method which I have adopted consists in tying the ves- 
sels with fine silk ligatures, and cutting off the ends as close to the 
knot as is consistent with its security. Thus the foreign matter is 
reduced to the insignificant quantity which forms the noose actually 
surrounding the vessel, and the knot by which that noose is fast- 
ened. Of the silk which I commonly employ, a portion sufficient 
to tie a large artery, when the ends are thus cut off, weighs be- 
tween #; and 4, ofa grain: a similar portion of the thickest kind 
I have tried weighs ,', of a grain, and of the slenderest +5,. These 
ligatures do not interfere with the process of adhesion, and we 
shall hardly entertain any serious apprehension that substances s0 
minute will excite subsequent irritation and disturbance.’ 


The material which Mr. L. uses is generally called dentist’s 
silk, a substance which is peculiarly strong in proportion to 
its size; and he endeavours to prove, both by argument and 
by actual experiment, that the necessary size of the figature 
bears no proportion to that of the artery, or even that, the 
larger the vessel is, the smaller should be the ligature which 
we apply to it. A curious question here presents itself, and 
one which may appear at first view to involve a powerful ob- 
jection ar the new practice, viz. what becomes of the 
ligatures? * Do they come away with the discharge, or re- 
main where they are placed? in the latter case do they lie 
quietly in the parts ? are they surrounded by a cyst containing 
matter? or may they be absorbed?’ Mr. L. has not been 
able to discover that the ligatures come away from the wounds ; 
and, by some experiments that were performed on dogs, it 
appears probable that they do not detach themselves from the 
vessels, but are completely enveloped in the coagulable — 
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which exudes from the cut surface: as also that, from their 
minuteness, they do not produce any injurious Irritation. The 
paper concludes with the relation of a number of cases of am- 
putation, and other great operations: besides various experi- 
ments on animals, in which the arteries were secured in the 
way recommended above, and the progress af the care cor- 
responded with the author’s expectations. In the caurse of 
his paper, the author takes an opportunity of entarcing the 
practice which we have noticed in our review of Mr. Guthrie’s 
work, (Vol. Ixxx. p. 42.) of amputating soon after the inflic- 
tion of the injury, if no doubt subsists respecting the ultimate 
necessity of the operation. 

The Society is indebted also to Mr. Lawrence for two other 
communications; the first reporting fwo Cases of the true 
Elephantiasis, written in conjunction with Dr. Southey; the 
second giving an account of some Affections of the Larynz 
which require the Operation of Bronchotomy. The general re- 
sult of an ample range of inquiry, inte which the author enters 
on this latter topic, will be best expressed in his own words: 








‘1. That the larynx is subject to affections differing consider- 
ably in the nature of their symptoms, and in their progress; but 
resembling each other in their ultimate effect, of obstructing the 
passage by which air is received into the chest. 

‘ z. That the difficulty of breathing amounting to a sense of suf- 
focation, the sound produced by the passage of the air, the affec- 
tion of the voice, which is either extremely hoarse or reduced toa 
scarcely audible whisper, in many cases pain of the throat, and 
difficulty of swallowing, together with the absence of symptoms in- 
dicating affection of any other organs, are the signs by which this 
obstruction may be recognized. 

‘ 3. That the impeded state of respiration causes a violent con- 
stitutional disturbance in the acute cynanche laryngea, while it 
has a general debilitating influence in the more chronic forms of 
the disorder ; and that these effects are in themselves fatal, after a 
certain time, even if the original obstruction be obviated. 

‘4. That local and general bleeding, blisters, and the various 
internal means are usually ineflicacious. 

- © 5, That the operation of bronchotomy, by providing an arti- 
ficial opening for the air, produces complete relief, but, for the 
reasons mentioned under the third head, it is ineffectual unless 
performed very early. 

‘ 6. That the operation is free from danger, has been many 
times successfully performed, and has not in any instance produced 
unpleasant consequences.’ 


We have next an experimental essay, by Mr. Howship, on | 
the Means employed by the animal Economy in the Formation of 
Bone ; but we shall have it in our power to notice only some of 
the 
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the conclusions which he deduces, from an examination of the 
parts of the human subject and of other animals, as well in 
the foetal state as in the subsequent stages of their growth. 
He conceives that, in the mammalia, the first rudiments of 
the long bones are produced by a secretion from the arteries, 
generating portions of cylinders, which are formed before the 
cartilages. Afterward, the cartilages themselves are pro- 
duced, and are provided with a in of cavities and canals, 
lined with vascular membranes, which secrete a kind of gela- 
tinous matter that seems subservient to the future growth of 
the bone; while its size and shape are determined by the ex- 
tent of the cartilage. — The paper is illustrated by a series of 
engravings, representing the appearance of the parts as seen 
by the microscope. 

Observations on the Mediterranean Fever: by Dr. Denmark. 
— The particular epidemic, from which these remarks are 
deduced, occurred in Minorca, and seems to have been chiefly 
occasioned by the English prisoners who, at the termination 
of the war, were brought from Marseilles to that island, pre 
viously to their being returned to their native country. With 
respect to the treatment, which forms the most important 
part of the essay, the author warmly advocates depletion. 
Bleeding is the most effectual, in the early stages of the fever: 
but he observes that it may be employed éoo early; and that 
it is not admissible until the chill, which usually occurs at the 
first invasion of the disease, has gone off, and the state of 
re-action has succeeded; nor is it proper to draw blood ifthe 
yellow suffusion has appeared. Calomel is considered to be a 
most valuable remedy, both when it acts as a purgative and 
when it produces salivation ; indeed, it is remarked that those 
patients who were profusely salivated recovered the most 
rapidly. — Dr. D. candidly informs us that he entered on 
his professional duties impressed with the idea that the fever 
was not contagious, but that he was induced to alter his 
opinion. / 

Our readers will recollect the valuable dissertations of Mr. 
Brodie, on the diseases of the joints, which were inserted in 
the 4th and sth volumes of these Transactions ; and they will 
be gratified to find a continuation of them, under the title of 
Surther Observations on the Ulceration of the Cartilages of 
the Joints. He particularly describes the symptoms of this 
affection, from its commencement; details the progress of 
different cases that fell under his own imspection ; gives 
an account of the appearances which were observed on ex- 
amining the parts after amputation; and points out with 
minuteness the diagnostic symptoms of this disease, and of the 
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inflammation of the synovial membrane of the joint. In the 
early stages, a cure may be accomplished by rest, issues, 
blisters, topical bleeding, and fomentations, with other re- 
medies, according to the existence of particular symptoms ; 
and, when the disease is taken at its commencement, and the 
constitution is sound, the prognosis is not very unfavourable. 
We regret that our limits will not permit us to enter farther 
into the merits of this paper. 

Mr. Wheelwright then gives a Case of Hernia Ventricult, in 
which, from an accident, the diaphragm was ruptured, so that 
a portion of the stomach passed into the chest, and produced 
the death of the patient. 

We next enter on a long, interesting, and valuable detail by 
Sir James Macgrigor, of the Medical History of the British 
Armies in Spain and Portugal, during the late Campaigns. This 
paper, of which we can give only a very brief outline, is divided 
into four parts. In the first, we have the historical detail, from 
the time at which the author commenced his office, Dec. 1811, 
to the termination of the war, in June 1814, divided into four 
periods, corresponding with the different campaigns, or the 
various situations which the army occupied. In the second 
part, Sir James offers some remarks on the diseases which 
were the most prevalent, or the most dangerous; and in the 
third he gives an account of the means of prevention that 
were adopted, with the general circumstances by which the 
health of the men was promoted. We are informed that, 
during the two years and a half through which the narrative 
extends, * 346,108 cases of disease or wounds were treated in 
our hospitals. There appeared to have been discharged 
cured from the hospitals, during this period, 232,553. . There 
were invalided, as no longer fit for active service in the field, 
or sent to England for the recovery of their health, 4,586; 
and there died of their wounds or of disease 18,513.’ This 
mortality, which, as Sir James observes, may at first view ap- 
pear enormous, will not be found so great on attending to the 
manner in which the returns were made; it includes every 
man who had been wounded, and had been once seen by a 
surgeon, although he might expire almost immediately after- 
ward:—on former occasions, it had been customary to reckon 
these among the killed. ‘The diseases which appear to have 
been the most frequent, and the most fatal, were fevers of 
various descriptions, dysentery, pectoral complaints, and 
tetanus; respecting which last we have some interesting in- 
formation, that must not only prove useful to the military 
practitioner, but must tend to establish several important 
points connected with the nature of the disease in emer 
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and its treatment under all circumstances. The following 
paragraph presents a gloomy view of the resources of the 
medical art in this particular: 


¢ The remedies which have been chiefly trusted to for the cure 
of this formidable disease are opium, mercury, wine, warm and 
cold bath, venzesection, ipecacuanha and digitalis in large doses, 
enlargement of the original wound, and amputation of the limb. 
These have been tried alone and in various combinations, and I am 
obliged to confess that the whole failed, in almost every acute case 
of tetanus which occurred. The three first have been adminis- 
tered in unlimited doses without effect; the cold bath is worse 
than useless.’ 


Sir James afterward adds ; 


‘ At this moment I am unable to say precisely the number of 
cases that were treated as they are included in the returns under 
the head, Wounds; however there were some hundred cases afford- 
ing room for extensive trials. I am however obliged to confess, 
that little or no dependence is to be placed in any of the remedies, 
and I have to regret that the method of cure is yet to be dis- 
covered. In pointing out what military practice has enabled us to 
do, towards ascertaining the effects of medicines in large doses, 
and carried to their ultimate extent, I hope to leave the ground 
more open for the trial of new remedies. Judging from the ver 
few successful cases, we may be disposed to trust principally to 
blood-letting, purging, opium and digitalis. As*the disease ap- 
pears to terminate in free sweating in some of the few successtul 
cases, Dover’s powder may be-useful, and the vegetable alkali and 
tobacco fume are deserving of further trial.’ 


Under the third head, that of prevention, we meet with 
much gratifying information; and we behold the improve- 
ment of military medicine advancing in a degree of which, 
even a few years ago, we should have had no conception, and 
which most powerfully contributed to the ultimate success of 
our arms in the Peninsular war. 

Important and interesting as is the communication of Sir 
James Macgrigor, we consider it as surpassed in both these 
respects by the one which follows it, from the pen of Sir Gil- 
bert Blane, intitled Statements of the comparative Health of the 
British Navy, from the Year 1779 to the Year 1814, with Pro- 
posals for its farther Imprevement. ‘The different official 
situations which the author held, first as physician to the fleet 
in the American war, and afterward as commissioner of sick 
and wounded seamen from the year 1795 to the year 1802, 
have enabled him to furnish, from his own experience, many 
of the documents for this memoir; and for the remainder he 
obtained free access to the records of the navy. We may 
venture to assert that no instance is known in which the 
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efforts of human skill and foresight have been more com- 
pletely successful in accomplishing the object in view, than in 
the case of the improved health of seamen. Some of the 
most formidable diseases are nearly annihilated, the general 
mortality is greatly diminished, and the men are preserved in 
a state of efficient strength by which the author’s statement is 
fully warranted, ‘ that it has added one-third at least to the 
naval force.’ Indeed, without these ameliorations, the exer- 
tions which have been made during the late war would have 
been absolutely unattainable. Some of the greatest improve- 
ments consist in the entire removal of scurvy by means of the 
citric acid, in the great diminution of contagious fever by the 
necessary attention to ventilation and cleanliness, in the in- 
creased comfort of the men by a better method of preserving 
the water, and by judicious alterations in their diet and 
clothing. — The paper is accompanied by several tables, 
in which the different points argued by the author are con- 
firmed by authenticated documents, taken from the records of 
the public offices. 

We can do little more than announce the titles of the re- 
maining papers. A case is related by Dr. Yelloly of a very 
large urinary Calculus, weighing nearly 3° 0z., being removed 

Srom the Urethra of a Female without Operation; —then a case of 
Incontinence of Urine, consequent on Ulceration of the Bladder, 
by Mr. Barnes of Exeter, in which a cure was accomplished by 
a regulated pressure on the diseased part ; — a Case of Morti- 
Jication of the Uterus, occurring only a few hours after parturi- 
tion, by Mr. Graham ; —a recommendation of the Lactuca 
Virosa in Hooping-Cough, by Dr. Gumprecht of Hamburgh; 
— some very interesting Experiments on Chyle, by Dr. Marcet; 
— and some valuable observations of Mr.'Travers on the effect 
of Ligatures applied to Arteries, being a continuation of his 
former researches on this subject. 

The brief analysis which we have given of the contents of 
this large volume will sufficiently prove its value; and we 
believe that our readers will not differ from us when we say 
that it is the best collection of detached essays that has fallen 
under our notice. 





Art. XI. The Life of William Hutton, F.A.S.S., including a 
particular Account of the Riots at Birmingham in 1791. To 
which is subjoined, the History of his Family, written by him- 
self, and published by his Daughter, Catherine Hutton. 8vo. 
pp- 400. 12s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 


| books were made about little things, says Lord Bacon, 
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to science, by preserving minute lives of those who had been 
successful in the several chief departments of human effort. 
Yet we entertain suspicions that more of the innate, than 
of the acquired, may prevail in those qualities which prin- 
cipally determine success. Suavity and anger, patience and 
audacity, negligence and industry, have their predisposing 
causes as much in our organization as in our education: 
while personal beauty and mental intellect are exclusively the 
gifts of birth. At any rate, it is principally from the com- 
munications of the self-observer, that the relative force of na- 
ture and of discipline may best be ascertained. 

Saint Augustin wrote the first and Gibbon the best of 
auto-biographies: but the extant mass of compositions in 
this line chiefly respects literary lives; and they rather tend to 
inspire the passion for authorship, or to teach the method of 
study, than to instruct the practical traveller in the ordinar 
roads of life. Our old (literary) acquaintance Mr. Hutton 
had a different purpose. His memoir of himself recounts in 
detail the steps by which a boy, employed from the age of 
seven to that of fourteen in a silk-mill on low wages, and 
next apprenticed for seven years more to a stocking-weaver, 
could ascend first to ease, and then to opulence, —marry, — 
station his children well, — and yet find leisure to become a 
very active magistrate and a very reputable author. The 
causes and history of such success well deserve to be recorded : 
they may serve as a light-house of direction, as a spur to emu- 
lation, as a cordial against despondence, and as a pastime 
during lassitude. 

Mr. Hutton received from nature a good memory ; and in 
his seventy-fifth year, when he was writing this life, he could 
distinctly recollect occurrences in the second year of his age. 
Memory is the elementary faculty, the great cause of our pro~ 
fiting by experience, the basis of imagination, the instrument 
of judgment; and ke is not born poor who inherits this trea- 
sury, but will assuredly lay up in it something for use and 
something for ornament. Mr. H.’s early years were unas- 
sisted: he was only one among other children: his mother had 
not leisure for the officious cares of the nursery; and his 
father had no inclination to take much of the trouble of at- 
tending to his progeny. Hence a habit of self-reliance and 
self-government was produced in Mr. Hutton. He also grew 
up in want, in perpetual privation; and hence he obtained a 
habit of being contented with a little, which rendered his long 
and patient frugality rather a matter of course than an effort 
of prudence. To save is to begin to thrive. He spent his 
early years in a crowd: at home, mixing with many ee 
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and at the silk-mill with many hundreds. This is an incal- 
culable advantage: since a knack of seizing opportunities is 
only to be formed amid the multitude. Where many 
scramblers contend, a boy learns to help himself. The instinc- 
tive morality of human nature is reciprocity; it consists ‘in 
being sharp with the selfish, liberal with the generous, harsh 
with the unkind, and gentle with the sensitive. Man is by 
nature a cameleon, who takes the colouring of the surround- 
ing objects, and imitates it on his own skin. This somewhat 
plastic morality carries him farther in lite than the precepts 
and doctrines of the schools. He who acts by an unswerving 
rule will. deserve the praise of principle, and miss the aim at 
which he tends: but he who always contemplates the specific 
case, and proportions the nature of his effort to the plan of the 
scene, will more frequently accomplish hisend. Such practical 
skill comes of itself in condensed masses of population, and it 
. is this which gives the Londoner his advantage over the 
provincialist. Mr. Hutton, moreover, was compelled to unre- 
mitting labour, until diligence became a second nature and 
idleness a state of misery. These were the properties which 
were eventually to counterbalance the long and severe suffer- 
ings of a joyless youth.—In the year 1741, he made ac- 
quaintance with an old gentleman named Webb, to whom he 
ascribes influence in the formation of his intellect, but of whom 
he speaks with disappointing brevity: 


‘ An old gentleman of the name of Webb, who had passed a life 
in London, brought 3000l. into business, lived in genteel life, and 
had filled many offices, but was reduced, came to reside with us. 
He was one of the most sensible and best of men, completely 
formed for an instructor of youth. It was my fortune to attend him, 
sleep with him, and love him. I treated him as a father, a monitor, 
and endeavoured to profit by him. He had many acquaintance, 
all men of sense, to whose conversation I listened by the hour.’ 


In the year 1742, he.is again mentioned thus: 


‘ Monday, July 18. my worthy friend Mr. Webb complained he 
had had an uncomfortable night. He grew worse till Friday morn- 
ing, the 22d, when he died. I saw him expire, assisted in bearing 
him to the grave, and need not observe, I mourned his loss. His 
friends rt ee their visits, which added to that loss.’ 


The share of literary taste which Mr. Hutton acquired in 
early life appears to have been principally due to his attendance 
on this gentleman; of whom, for that reason, we should 
willingly have heard more. 

In 1750, Mr. Hutton first founded at Birmingham the 
book-shop which was destined to make his fortune; and a 
dissenting minister of Gainsborough, named Rudsdall, — 
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the young adventurer, by confiding to him a small stock of 
books. Of this year’s annals, a specimen will interest : 


‘On the roth of April, I entered Birmingham, for the third time, 
to try if I could be accommodated with a small shop. If I could 
procure any situation, I should be in the way of procuring a better. 
On the 11th, I traversed the streets of Birmingham ; agreed with 
Mrs. Dix, for the lesser half of her shop, No. 6. in Bull-street, at 
one shilling a week; and slept at Lichfield, in my way back to 
Nottingham. 

‘On May 13th, Mr. Rudsdall, a dissenting minister at Gains- 
borough, with whom my sister had lived as a servant, travelling 
from Nottingham to Stamford, requested my company, and offered 
to pay my expences, and give me eighteen-pence a day for my 
time. The afternoon was wet in the extreme. He asked why I 
did not bring my great coat? Shame forbade an answer, or I could 
have said I had none. The water completely soaked through m 
cloaths, but not being able to penetrate the skin, it filled my boots. 
Arriving at the inn, every traveller, I found, was wet ; and every 
one procured a change of apparel but me. I was left out, because 
the house could produce no more. [ was obliged to sit the whole 
evening in my drenched garments, and to put them on nearly as 
wet on my return the next morning! What could I expect but 
destruction ? Fortunately I sustained no injury. 

‘ It happened that Mr. Rudsdall now declined housekeeping, his 
wife being dead. He told my sister that he should part with the 
refuse of his library, and would sell it to me. She replied, “ He 
has no money.”—“ We will not differ about that. Let him come 
to Gainsborough; he shall have the books at his own price.” I 
walked to Gainsborough on the 15th May, stayed there the 16th, 
and came back on the 17th. 

‘ The books were about two hundred pounds weight. Mr. Ruds- 
dall gave me his corn-chest for their deposit ; and, for payment, 
drew the following note, which I signed. 

‘“T promise to pay to Ambrose Rudsdall, one pound seven 
‘¢ shillings, when I am able.” 

‘ Mr. Rudsdall observed, ** You never need pay this note, if you 
only say you are not able.” The books made a better shew, and 
were more valuable, than all I possessed beside. 

‘I had now a most severe trial to undergo; parting with m 
friends, and residing wholly among strangers. May 23. I left 
Nottingham, and I arrived at Birmingham on the 25th. Having 
little to do but look into the street, it seemed singular to see thou- 
sands of faces pass, and not one that I knew. I had entered a new 
world, in which I led a melancholy life; a life of silence and tears. 
Though a young man, and rather of a cheerful turn, it was re- 
marked, “ that I was never seen to smile.” The rude family into 
which I was cast added to the load of melancholy. 

‘ My brother came to see me about six weeks after my arrival, 
to whom I observed, that the trade had fully supported me. Five 
shillings a week covered every expence ; as food, rent, washing, 
lodging, &c. Thus a solitary year rolled round, whey a few young 
men 
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men of elevated character and sense took notice of me. J had 
saved about twenty pounds, and was become more reconciled to 
my situation. The first who took a fancy to me was Samuel Salte, 
a@ mercer’s apprentice, who, five years after, resided in London, 
where he acquired 100,000/. He died in 1797. Our intimate 
friendship lasted his life. 

‘ In this first opening of prosperity, an unfortunate circumstance 
occurred, which gave me great uneasiness, as it threatened totall 
to eclipse the small prospect before me. The overseers, fearful I 
should become chargeable to the parish, examined me with regard 
to my settlement; and, with the voice of authority, ordered me to 
procure a certificate, or they would remove me. Terrified, I 
wrote to my father, who returned for answer, “ That All-Saints, 
in Derby, never granted certificates.” 

‘ I was hunted by ill nature two years. I repeatedly offered to 
pay the levies, which was refused. A succeeding overseer, a 
draper, of whom I had purchased two suits of clothes, value rol. 
consented to take them. The scruple exhibited a short sight, a 
narrow principle, and the exultations of power over the de- 
fenceless.’ 


The sufferings of Mr. Hutton during the Birmingham riots 
in 1791, of which an interesting and valuable account is given, 
form a conspicuous incident in his life. Indeed the narrative, 
which is too long for our insertion, well deserves to become a 
separate pamphlet, for which it was originally destined by the 
author. After having related in great detail those lamentable 
outrages, he thus continues: 


‘ Having now no place of abode, I attempted to hire a house at 
Ashsted, which lies between my two former habitations; but 
Brooke, who was the proprietor, refused to let it tome: whether 
from the fear lest he should not be able to protect his own house 
from the violence of his own party, if occupied by a Dissenter, I 
know not; but I believe it. After several other fruitless appli- 
cations, Richards, the master of Vauxhall tavern and bowling- 
green, consented to lodge and board my family at the hazard of 
his own property. We stayed there till Christmas, and found the 
ytmost civility. 

‘ The cruel treatment I had met with totally altered my senti- 
ments of man. I had considered him as designed to assist and 
comfort his species ; to reduce the rough propensities of his nature, 
and to endeavour after perfection, though he could not reach it. 
But the return I met with for having sacrificed nearly two days a 
week of my time, and no small portion of my talents, to the gra- 
tuitous service of the public, during nineteen years, (as an active 
Commissioner in the Court of Requests,) convinced me that the 
nature of the human species, like that of the brute creation, is to 
destroy each other. 

‘ These considerations determined me to withdraw from all pub- 
lic business, to spend the small remainder of existence with my 
4ttle family, and amuse myself with the book and the pen. a 
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‘ It is curious to consider to what a vast extent popular prejudice 
will run. Very few men were more liberal in their religious and 
political sentiments than myself, but now the slightest actions of 
my life tended ‘‘ to sap Government, and pull down the Church.” 
Asa deer, selected from the herd to be run down, I was forbidden 
the society of man. Three or four friends met me once a week to 
sup at Vauxhall. We were charged with scheming against Govern- 
ment. We were threatened with an attack, and the house with 
being burnt. We were obliged to desist. Even so lately as April 
1798, as I passed at three in the morning through Woodcock-lane, 
in my way to Mamble, to consult with a tenant about the repairs 
of a house, I was accosted in the dark by three men, whom I did 
not know, but took for night strollers. They asked whither I was 
going? Not accustomed to such a salutation, I replied, “‘ Not 
far.” I understood afterwards they were the patrole. They knew 
me, and reported ‘* That I was going to some Jacobin Club which 
was plotting against Government, and they had a good mind to 
have followed me.” If they had, I should have led them a dance 
of twenty miles to breakfast at Kidderminster. 

‘ The fatal 14thof July, 1791, was by far the most important era 
of my life. The tide of existence was turned into another and a bitter 
channel. <A black cloud was raised over my head, which the sun 
of prosperity can never disperse. I entered Birmingham July 14. 
1741, as a runaway ’prentice, a forlorn traveller, without money, 
friend, or home. And that day 50 years began those outrages, 
which, when a wealthy inhabitant, drove me from it, and left me 
in a more deplorable state of mind then at the former period. 

‘ These events occasioned the disorder of Mrs. Hutton to make 
rapid strides. We were alarmed, and determined to take her to 
the Hot Wells near Bristol. My daughter accompanied her in 
the carriage, and this was the first journey in which my attendance 
was omitted, owing to the confused state of my affairs.’ 


After this fatal incident, a browner tinge colours the latter 
prospects of the venerable and worthy writer. He published 
many topographical works, (which have been noticed in our 
pages,) and died in 1815, at the great age of ninety-two. 
His daughter narrates with feeling, with elegance, and with 
the utmost minuteness, the last moments of her justly honoured 
parent ; and his character is thus exquisitely summed up: 


‘ My father has delineated his own character in the history he 
has written of his life. Little more remains to be said, and I hope 
that little will not be too much. 

‘ I think the predominant feature in my father’s character was 
the love of peace. No quarrel ever happened within the sphere of 
his influence, in which he did not act the part of a mediator, and 
endeavour to conciliate both sides; and, I believe, no quarrel ever 
happened where he was concerned, in which he did not relinquish 
a part of his right. The first lessons he taught his children were, 
that the giving up an argument was meritorious, and, that having 
the last word was a fault. 

‘ My 
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‘ My father’s love of peace made him generally silent on titese 
inexhaustible subjects of dispute and animosity, religion and poli- 
tics. His sufferings at the riots drew his sentiments Bees him, and 
he gave them without reserve. They will be found too liberal for 
the present day. Pablic opinion, like the pendulum of a clock, 
cannot rest in the centre. From the time of the riots it has been 
verging towards bigotry and slavery. Having reached its limits, it 
will verge towards the opposite extremes, infidelity and anarchy. 
Truth is the centre; and, perhaps, my father's opinions may not 
have been wide of the mark. 

‘ The few lessons of good breeding that reached my father in 
early life were never forgotten by him. His friend Mr. Webb had 
said, ‘‘ Billy, never interrupt any person who is speaking.’’ My 
father was a patient hearer. He waited till his turn came; and 
frequently, in the clamour of a public table, his turn did not 
come, and what he had to say Res, arg I never knew him make 
one of two persons speaking together. He did not begin till 
another had ended, and he stopped if another began. 

‘ My father’s conduct towards his children was admirable. He 
allowed us a greater degree of liberty than custom gives toa child ; 
but, if he saw us transgressing the bounds of order, a single word, 
and that a mild one, was sufficient to bring us back. He strongly 
inculcated the confession of an error. A fault acknowledged was 
not merely amended: in his estimation it almost became a virtue. 

‘ My father was an uncommon instance of resolution and per- 
severance, and an example of what these can perform. Another, 
I might almost say, every other, would have sunk under supposed 
inability, when he was falling to the ground; and would, there- 
fore, have been irrecoverably in bed, while he was still walking. 
My father was-so tenacious of his activity and independence, that 
he performed every one of his accustomed actions, till it was not 
possible for him to doit once more. I have no doubt that he pro- 
longed his powers and his life by these exertions. The ill con- 
sequences of exercise are precarious, those of sitting still are 
certain. 

‘ My father was nearly five feet six inches in height, well made, 
strong, and active; a little inclined to corpulence, which did not 
diminish till within four or five months of his death. From this 
period he became gradually thin. His countenance was expressive 
of sense, resolution, and calmness; though when irritated or 
animated he had avery keen eye. Such was the happy disposition 
of his mind, and such the firm texture of his body, that ninety-two 
years had scarcely the power to alter his features, or make a 
wrinkle in his face.’ 

This peculiar specimen of biography is still more instructive 
than entertaining: it will most amuse those classes of the 
people who are engaged in commercial pursuits, and who can 
follow with steady interest the gradual footsteps of a weeny 
prosperity. A history of the Hutton-family is appended, 
drawn up in the best manner of the antiquarian school, by 
the biographer himself. | , 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1817. 


POETRY. 


Art. 12. Ines, and other Poems. 8vo. pp. 208. 8s. Boards. 
Allman. 1816. 

Several very pretty little passages occur in the poem of Ines: 
but it is full of faults, and a general languor and laziness pervade 
it, which neither demand nor deserve farther notice. It is evi- 
dently of that class of poems which are written to amuse the author 
rather than to benefit the reader. We have phrases of every sort 
and degree of incorrectness; verses of inexhaustible variety in 
ruggedness; and accentuation in all shades of impropriety. _Whe- 
ther the connecting particle be left out, or the emphasis be laid ° 
on the wrong syllable, or the rhyme be discord itself, the poet 
proceeds with the same noble nonchalance. 


‘ The land of Portugal, where smile 
A lovelier race, a warmer soil, 
And dark ey'd maids, with soft guitar, 
Sing pensive to the evening star ; 
Or every care in joy forget, 
Dance to the sounding Castanet! Page s. 


© Or witness’d oft the mimic fray 
Of gallant Knights in high tournéy.’ P. 7. 


‘ ’Tis your’s at least to never prove 
The agony of hopeless love.’ P. 16. 


In order to pronounce several of the verses, with any musical 
rhythm, the reader must draw his breath with a most dextrous 
rapidity. For instance ; the following lines, though kept in coun- 
tenance by thousands of irregular contemporaries, are of nospecies 
of legitimate metre which was known in England before the 
present day ; or which, if ever previously known, had not long 
been deservedly forgotten : 


‘ The evening was closing dark and sad, 
When the stranger, in pilgrim’s garments clad, 
Bade the boatmen steer their little bark.’ 


Miss Holford and Mr. Scott have, we know, repeatedly trifled 
with their readers in this manner: but such a cadence has nothing 
to do with music, and is altogether barbarous and absurd. The 
repeated dull echo of a paviour’s mall is as melodious as the stupid 
uniformity of the foregoing terminations. 

We observe a false print at page 83. of ‘ distur’d’ for disturé'd ; 
which, in course, we should not have marked, did it not illustrate 
a pervading quality of the verse which is daily inflicted on us ; we 
mean the constant plagiarism, and the equally constant depravation 


(“ Quod depravatum creditur esse meum” ) 
Rsv. Fes. 1817. P af 
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of every thing which is stolen, from older and superior authors. 
Who does not recognize, and who does not lament to recognize. 
Pope’s beautiful couplet, 


*¢ When not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
And not a breath disturbs the deep serene,” 
in the subjoined feeble and inaccurate passage: 


‘. The moon 
Shining o’er vale and woods serene, 
No sound disturb’d the solemn scene.’ 


We conclude with another instance of the sign of the infinitive 
mood separated from the verb to which it belongs, as before : 


‘ Oh! may he learn to ne’er invade 
Again another's peaceful shade.’ 





Art. 13. Emigration; or England and Paris, a Poem. 8vo. 
pp- 52- 38.6d. sewed. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 

The language, numbers, and general style of this poem sufh- 
ciently indicate that the author is by no means unskilled in the 
composition of blank verse, and that he possesses a mind imbued, 
to a certain degree, with poetical imagery. ‘ A patriotic motive, 
we are told in the preface, was the source whence the poem ori- 
ginated ; its object being to repress that general enthusiasm for 
foreign travel, which has lately carried away so many of our 
countrymen from our own shores, to the prejudice of the natives at 
home. ‘The author’s intentions, therefore, were indisputably 
good, and the execution of his work might have been equally com- 
mendable, if he had not out-stretched all his arguments and ideas 
in a manner very unbecoming in a man of sense. His picture of 
France would be far better adapted to the gloomy regions of Tar- 
tarus, or the murky abodes of Sin and Death, than to convey to 
the mind of his reader any just idea of the finest climate, the 
richest sail, and the most fruitful country in Europe or the world. 
So great, indeed, is his aversion to our neighbours across the 
Channel, that no epithets of abuse appear sufficiently forcible for 
his purpose ; and, in his haste to condemn and execute his unfor- 
tunate fellow-mortals, he has exposed himself to the charge of 
sameness and, repetition, as well as to that of intemperate invec- 
tive and undeserved reproach. 


‘ Paris, foul a of unnumber’d realms, 
The curse of nations.’ 


‘ The wretch, whose heart can riot in the scenes 
That guilty Paris yields.’ 

‘ What in return 

Shall fawning Paris yield.’ 





‘ Paris, thy sleek urbanity is false.’ 
‘ Parts knows no God 
But pomp and pleasure.’ 


© Paris boasts 
No index to the skies’ — 
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All this, and much more, being conceived and written with a 
sufficient degree of bad taste, we must confess our regret that a 
work, which in many parts exhibits indications of poetic talent, 
has been defaced by so woeful a multitude of deformities. One 
object of the author appears to have been to protect from conta- 
gion the morals of his countrymen: but how will such an end be 
attained by the diffusion of uncharitable sentiments? If he sought 
only to represent the danger of imbibing too great a fondness for 
continental manners, he might surely have contented himself with 
rational censure, and needed not to have dipped his pen in the 
venom of scurrility. That large cities will always be found pro- 
ductive of vice, in proportion to the extent of their population, is 
a maxim indisputably true: but that Paris, in particular, is so de- 
cidedly the seat of profligacy, that ‘it is an immoral thing,’ as the 
author represents ‘ to be found there,’ we are very far from being 
convinced. It might not be easy, perhaps, to prove that Paris 
contains a greater proportion of vice, or of vicious persons, con- 
sidering its extent and population, than the cities of Naples, 
Genoa, Florence, Milan, Venice, or even the immaculate London 
itself. Neither are we of opinion that the English, during the late war, 
when they were exciuded from the Continent, were a more moral- 
people than they are likely to become since a free communication 
has been opened between them and their neighbours. With these 
strictures on the general sentiments of the poem, and with some 
reprobation of such phrases as, ‘ *7%s wondrous well,’ which occurs 
twice, pp. 20. and 21., ‘ emanate its odours,’ and a few others, we: 
close our remarks, in terms of approbation as to the nervousness 
of the style and the general spirit of the verse. 


Art. 14. Verses to the Memory of the late Richard Reynolds, of 
Bristol. By James Montgomery. 8vo. 2s. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Montgomery has here paid the just tribute of his affections 
to the memory of a most extraordinarily benevolent and virtuous 
friend. Mr. Reynolds was a rich member of the Society of 
Friends, who made it a rule to spend his whole income in acts of 
charity, after the wants of his own moderate establishment were sup- 
plied. In one year, 1795, he was known to have given away 
twenty thousand pounds! and at another time he completely cleared 
a prison of all its unfortunate occupants who were confined for 
small debts. — The verses are divided into three distinct parts, in- 
titled, ‘ The Death of the Righteous,’ ‘ The Memory of the Just,’ 
and ‘ A good Man’s Monument.’ 

So numerous is already the catalogue of encomiastic pottry on 
deceased worthies, that it would be unreasonable to expect much 
novelty of sentiment or expression on so thread-bare atopic. The 
awful termination of human life can never, indeed, fail to inspire an 
ardent imagination with sublime and solemn ideas ; while the hopes 
of a resurrection, and the future recompence of virtue, must inva- 
riably fill with rapture a mind that is susceptible of religious im- 
pressions : — but there is a certain degree of sublimity, beyond 
which the powers of language refuse to accompany the flights of 
imagination ; and, when arrived at this-exalted pitch, the mind ts 
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better satisfied with pursuing its course alone and unperceived, 
than encumbered by the humbler materials of sound and speech. 
Be this, however, as it may, certain it is that the sublimer the 
subject the more skill is required on the part of the poet to adapt 
his numbers and his sentiments to the ground-work of his plan ; and 
to have clothed in mediocrity of language the most elevated con- 
ceptions, of which the mind is capable, is a failing that ought not to 
ny © the notice of criticism.— The first part, on ‘ the Death of 
the Righteous,’ though it contains not any idea particularly novel, 
or any very striking display of poetical language, is perhaps free 
from censurable blemishes: but the second part, on ‘ the Memory 
of the Just,’ is written in a metre too nearly approaching that of 
ordinary ballads to harmonize well with the sacredness of the sub- 
ject. ‘The last part exhibits an improvement on both the measure 
and the style of the verse: but here also mediocrity, we fear, must 
still be considered as the prevailing feature. 


Art.15. The Naiad’s Wreath. By Mrs.M‘Mullan. 8vo. pp.87.- 
5s. sewed. Longman and Co. 1816. 

The fair author of “‘ the Wanderings of a Goldfinch” here ap- 

ears again at the tribunal of criticism. The opinion, which we 
lave lately delivered with regard to the former efforts of her muse, 
though not perhaps positively encomiastic, might be considered as 
negatively favourable ; and a manifestation of industry exerted for 
a laudable end, with the prospect of future gradual improvement, 
required mercy at our hands. It will be necessary, however, in 
the present instance, to be somewhat more minute in particular- 
izing the faults of the writer; lest a degree of negligence, whieh 
we may have occasion to remark on her part, should appear to 
have originated in a similar want of attention on ours. 

The present ‘ Wreath’ is composed of flowers of various hues 
and different degrees of beauty ; and, though certain weeds and 
thorns have in many parts found their way into the chaplet, its 
colours are, generally speaking, of a higher order than those of 
the Wandering Goldfinch. To drop the metaphor, we find, in the 
present instance, more numerous faults, but a greater assemblage 
of peanitg ideas and poetical images: —a greater attempt and a 
stronger flight; though the one is not wholly successful, nor the 
other very vigorously supported. 

{n the first short poem, addressed to the Princess Charlotte, we 
find the word Pyrenéan with the third syllable shortened, Py- 
renéan. ‘ Britannia’s banner waved and couch’d her larice’ means, 
we presume, Britannia waved her banner, and couch’d her lance. 
The word ‘ wove’ is subsequently used for wove themselves, or 
were woven. ‘ Favourite of Jove’ is an exceedingly good appel- 
lation for one of Homer’s heroes, but to a British General, in 
modern days, it is inapplicable and improper. The lines ‘ on a 
Letter’ are pleasing and fanciful enough: but we could wish that 
they had received, from the fair hand of the writer, that ‘ touch 
and retouch’ which her preface mentions as being ‘ so essential to 

tthe polish of verse.’ " 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. M‘Mullan’s great fault is inaccuracy. Her thoughts are 
poetical, and her numbers harmonious, but her language often be- 
trays negligence and want of attention to grammatical niceties. We 
should earnestly recommend it to her to intrust her future MSS. 
to the inspection of some literary friend, who may be well versed 
in the true principles of correct composition both in poetry and 
prose. 


BOTANY. 


Art. 16. Compendium Flore Britannica, Auctore Jacobo Edvardo 
Smith, Equ. Aur. M.D. Societatis Linneane Preside, &c. &c. 
Small 8vo. pp. 202. 7s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1816. 

After the ample reports which we have given of Sir James 
Smith’s Flora Britannica *, it would be very superfluous to notice 
this abridgment of it at any length. The first edition, which ap- 
peared in 1800, quickly superseded (we believe) the less perfect 
manuals of a similar description; and the present impression not 
only keeps pace with the three volumes of the Flora already pub- 
lished, but includes nearly a hundred and ninety mere discovered 
species. The plan is conceived and executed with all due regard 
to accuracy, comprehensiveness, and convenience. —To each class 
is prefixed a brief synopsis of the genera; and under every genus 
are distinctly arranged its respective rrgry with reference to the 
volumes and plates of Sowerby’s English Botany, the characters 
of the plant, its kind of habitat, its duration, its size, the season 
of the year in which it flowers, and a statement of such marked 
circumstances as may render it more easily recognized by the 
student. The adoption of a minute type, of numbers for the 
months of the year, and of symbols for the terms herbaceous, an- 
nual, &c. have enabled the author to comprize all the requisite 
particulars within a very portable size. —In the fulness of time, 
he may perhaps find it advisable to publish his compend of the 
cryptogamous class in a separate form. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.17. The Sunday-Lecturer, or Fifty-two Sermons addressed 
to Youth, selected and abridged from approved Authors, &c. 
By Anne Lee. 12mo. pp. 440. 78. Boards. Law and 
Whittaker. 1816. 

As these discourses are addressed principally to the young of 
both sexes, they very properly treat of practical rather than doc- 
trinal subjects; and the preface states that it has been the fair 
editor’s design carefully ‘ to avoid every sentiment and expression 
of a controversial nature; but she has as sedulously endeavoured 
to inculcate in these pages those peculiar truths of the Christian 
religion whith distinguish it from every other system of faith, and 
which every Protestant church has ever considered as of the 
greatest importance. We have pleasure in observing that she 





* * See Vols. xxxvi, and xlvii. of our New Series. 
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appears to have adhered to this admirable rule ; although a great 
proportion of the authors, from whom the selection has been made, 
are not included within the pale of the establishment. Some apo- 
logy is offered to these writers for the occasional variations in the 
language, which it has been found necessary to make, in order the 
better to adapt the discourses to the capacity of the youthful mind. 
At the end of the volume is appended a list of questions for exa- 
mination on the several topics of each discourse, designed to 
exercise the student’s memory, and to impress more strongly the 
principal truths which the sermon has inculcated. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 18. An Inquiry into the Extent of the present real Deprecia- 
tion of landed Property, with iis Causes ; and the best Mode of 
managing Estates under the present Circumstances. By John 
Sellon, Land-agent. 8vo. pp. 55. Baldwin and Co. 
Beginning with some general observations on political events as 

productive of the present embarrassment of the agriculturists, Mr. 
Sellon proceeds to that department of the subject which falls more 
properly under his cognizance in the capacity of a land-agent. 
Nothing, he says, is a matter of greater uncertainty than the exact 
degree of depreciation sustained of late by land; some persons 
insisting that the sale-price has not fallen above ten per cent., while 
others maintain that the depreciation is seven times as great. He 
attempts to reconcile these jarring estimates by a calculation 
founded on the average prices of wheat, barley, and oats, for the 
last fourteen years; the result of which gives a fall of about 
twenty-five per cent. in the value of land. The actual distress, 
however, is far beyond any proportion suggested by this ratio of 
comparison; many persons having engaged in farming without 
either knowlege or capital for the prosecution of their business, 
and having exposed themselves consequently to be immersed in 
bankruptcy on the first cessation of their imagined profits. 

Mr. S. undertakes in the second place to discuss the important 
question of relief. Rents have evidently been over-stretched ; anda 
reduction, generally of twenty-five per cent., has taken place in 
most parts of the kingdom during the last twelve months: but, 
instead of abatements on this plan, Mr. S. recommends the adop- 
tion of the principle of a corn-rent ; that is, of making the sum of 
money bear a proportion, not, as in the case of tithes, to the 
quantum of the produce, but to the market-price of corn for a 
series of years. Registers are now kept at all our principal towns ; 
so that no difficulty would occur in making a correct and equitable 
application of the proposed rule. Farther relief may, in the course 
of years, be obtained by improving the implements and machinery 
of farming ; as well as by a general adoption of the modes of hus- 
bandry practised in such counties as Norfolk, Northumberland, 
Berwickshire, or East Lothian. The aid to be thus attained is 
somewhat remote, but it will be substantial and permanent. — On 
the whole, this tract contains some useful recommendations, and is 


deficient chiefly in brevity and clearness, 
Art. 
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Art.19. Review of the present ruined Condition of the Landed and 
Agricultural Interests ; with Observations on the Extent of their 
Losses and Distresses, the Origin and History of these Dis- 
tresses, the Funding System, the Sinking Fund, the Burthen of 
the Poor, the System of Tithes in Kind, Stock-Jobbing, Usury 
through the Medium of redeemable Annuities, Employment of 
discharged Soldiers and Sailors, the Public Debt, and the Ex- 
pediency of supporting the Public Faith to its Creditors, the 
Reduction of the legal Rate of Interest of Money, the Reduc- 
tion of Rents. By Richard Preston, Esq. M.P. -8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Law and Whittaker, &c. 1816. 

The Bullion-question gave rise to many crude effusions, but the 
agricultural distress of the present day bids fair to match its pre- 
decessor both in the number and the futility of the productions 
which it calls forth. One of the least exceptionable passages in 
Mr. Preston’s pamphlet is that in which (pp.17, 18.) he comments 
on the nature of the Sinking-fund ; a powerful expedient for faci- 
litating loans, which has been one of the great causes of our 
protracting the war until our expences swelled to the enor- 
mous amount that has brought us into our present distressed 
condition. 

‘ Of all the measures ever introduced into political action, the 
Sinking Fund has been made most instrumental to deceive the 
people. Instead of causing a diminution, it has been converted to 
the purpose of being the great instrument of increasing the 
burthen of taxation. — 

‘ It excites a smile of contempt also to see with what gravity 
men receive the consoling rehearsal, that by means of the Sinking 
Fund we have purchased about 250 millions of our National Debt, 
considered as the old debt. A school-boy ought to be chastised, 
who could not easily discover, that if a man borrowed tool. every 
year, and laid aside 1ooth part of the sum at compound interest as 
a sinking fund against the old debt, his debt would end in his 
ruin. —Whoever compares this statement with the result of the 
Sinking Fund, will find three facts. 

‘1, That the Sinking Fund has given facility to new loans. 

‘2. That the Sinking Fynd, arising from the old debt, has made 
very little progress in the redemption of that debt. — And 

‘3. That the greater part of the produce of the Sinking Fund 
arises from the sum abstracted from the new loans, and compound 
interest on the sums so abstracted.’ 

We are sorry that we cannot pay the author a compliment on 
other remarks in his pamphlet. In some parts, (pp. 19, 20.) he 
reasons at great length on things too obvious to require illustra- 
tion; while elsewhere (pp. 13, 14.) he deals in a strain of loose 
and vague argument, extremely unfavourable to the attainment of 
precise ideas on a subject of such intricacy. In others, again, 
(pp. 10, 11. 18.) his ‘ Review’ bears such marks of haste as to 
have been sent to press without filling up the blanks of the MS.; 
so that its favourable reception can be explained only by its osm 
tation to popular notions and to the writer having breught regularly 
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before his readers either a bold assertion or an individual state- 
ment ; which, whether right or wrong, is calculated to leave a 
clear and even a strong impression. In what other manner canwe 
account for the circulation of a tract so contradictory that, in one 

art, the author urges strongly a reduction of the rate of interest 

y act of parliament, while elsewhere (p. 28.) he recommends the 
suspension of the Sinking-fund ; the engine which is most calcu- 
lated to prouce the effect that he desires ? 

To judge trom Mr. Preston’s table of contents, we might: be led 
at first to anticipate something like connection and arrangement : 
but, on dissecting the body of the essay, we find it the production 
of apen exercised in writing straight forwards, and in noting down 
one string of ideas after another, exactly as they suggested them- 
selves to the mind of the author; a mode which might have formed 
a very good foundation for a disquisition, had Mr. P. chosen to 
submit to the trouble of revising and re-arranging his materials, 
retrenching his perpetual repetitions, and ‘curtailing his almost 
endless exuberances. Should this censure appear severe, we have 
merely to request our readers to turn to the latter part of the 

amphlet, where Mr. P. discusses the expediency of that very 
questionable point, — a limitation of the rate of interest. Instead of 
coinciding with Mr. Bentham, and other political economists,: in 
regretting the interference of Government in this respect, he wishes 
ta draw still tighter the bonds of compulsion, and to stigmatize as 
illegal all interest above the rate of four per cent. So little, also, 
is he acquainted with the natural and irresistible course of money- 
transactions, as to imagine that an act of parliament would be found 
effectual in accomplishing that which no sovereign, in the most 
despotic part of Europe, was ever able to effect. 

We close this notice by extracting one of the best passages 
of the work, which suggests occupation for the great number of 
hands discharged from our army and navy, or otherwise thrown 
out of employment by the great political change that has lately 
taken place: 

‘ Extended husbandry, with those improvements which attend 
it, would give employment to the soldiers and sailors who were 
bred up to the habits of rural life; and in particular to masons, 
carpenters, and other mechanics; to an increase of the home- 
manufactures, arising from an increased demand. A restoration 
of fair prices for agricultural produce would give to circulation 
employment for those who were bred up in that line. A liberal 

olicy of forming new lines of canal and rail-roads, especially the 
fatter, in those districts which stand in need of those beneficial im- 
provements, and a change of the line of turnpike-roads to more 
useful points, so as to bring them on a level, as far as the nature 
ofthe country would admit, (and there are few situations in which 

reat improvements in this respect are not practicalic,) would 
Leap a large portion of the labouring classes of the cowmunity in 
a state of activity and of public utility.’ 


Art. 20. -Statements of the Revenue and Expenditure of Great 
Britain in each Year of the late Way, from 1803 to 1814, both in- 
clusive. 
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clusive. Compiled from the Accounts presented to the House 

of Commons. By Charles Stokes. 4to. Richardson. 

This pubtication is merely a tabular statement, on a few quarto 
pages, of the public income and expenditure during the twelve 
years of war, from 1803 to 1814, both inclusive. An idea of it 
may be formed from the following summary, which exhibits the 
average of national receipt on an average of twelve years, to the 
exclusion of fractions. 


Permanent-taxes. 
Customs, annual average, about £8,500,000 





Excise - - - 18,500,000 
Stamps - - - - 4,800,000 
Land-tax - - - I ,400,0C0 
Assessed taxes - - 5,600,000 
Post-office . - - 1,600,000 
40,400,006 
War Taxes. 
Customs, annual average, - 2,500,000 
Excise - - - 9,800,000 
Property-tax - - 9,800,000 
(The rate having been for some 
| years at § per cent.) 
Lesser taxes - - - 380,000 
Lottery, clear profit, : - 420,000 
——-— 22,900,000 
Loan, on an average, - - 20,000,000 








Total &€ 83,300,000 


Our expenditure may be exhibited with tolerable accuracy in a 
similar compass. 


Interest of the funded debt on an average of 


twelve years : - + &£€ 20,000,000 
Ditto of unfunded - - - 1,500,000 
Sinking-fund . : - 10,000,000 
Navy - - - - 18,000,000 
Ordnance - : - - 4,000,000 
Army, including extraordinaries, - 20,000,000 
Foreign subsidies - - - 3,000,006 
Miscellaneous services - : - 1,700,000 
Civil list ° . - - 1,000,000 
Pensions, including allowance to royal family, 3,500,000 
Bounties - - - 400,000 
French clergy, American loyalists, &c. - 200,000 





Total £83,300,000 


The plan of Mr. S. is to content himself with a mere exhibition 
of particulars, without attempting any observations on the collec- 
tion or expenditure of these formidable sums: but he has been 
careful to assign the expences of each year.to the proper date i 
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and he has avoided the extraordinary misrepresentation, common 
in many office-returns, of making the receipts of one year appear 
to be those of another, as in putting under the head of 1807 the 
receipts of 1806, for no other reason than that the quarterly account 
ends on the 5th of January of the latter year. 


NEGRO-SLAVERY. 


Art. 21. A Brief View of the actual Condition and Treatment of the 
Negro Slaves in the British Colonies; in a Letter to a Member 
of the Imperial Parliament. By Captain Henderson, late 2d 
Battalion 44th Regiment, and Assistant Quarter-Master-General. 
8vo. pp. 56. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 

Captain Henderson is already known to our readers as the writer 
of the description of the settlement of Honduras, noticed in our 
Ixiiid vol.; and he has been induced, on the present occasion, again 
to take up his pen, in order to vindicate the cause of the West- 
India planters, and to lay before the public several objections to the 
(then) intended act of parliament for registering plantation-slaves. 
He executes the task with considerable candour ; lamenting that 
negro-labour should ever have been adopted in its present form, 
and censuring the inattention of the colonists to any thing in the 
shape of education: but maintaining, on the other hand, that the 
condition of the negroes is by no means uncomfortable, nor Jikely 
to be amended by the proposed enactment. Additional attention 
has of late years been given to the health of plantation-slaves, 
particularly by cultivating vegetables and fruits of the country for 
the purpose of diet ; and we are told that, 

‘In our recently acquired and most valuable colony of Deme- 
rary, the quantity of provisions raised, of the bread kind, as plan- 
tains, yams, &c. far exceeds the consumption. The grounds set 
apart to the slaves themselves for the growth of these are almost 
‘without limit, as is the distribution of them when raised under the 
control of the master. The same, it may be concluded, will 
equally apply to the colonies of Berbice and Surinam. Nor are 
many of our islands, particularly those which have recently come 
into our possession, as Trinidad, &c. without ample resources of 
the same nature. It may not be improper to mention to you, that 
for some years a very increased share of regard has been paid to 
such important objects of cultivation in our older and most known 
possessions, as Barbadoes, Jamaica, &c.: — a spirit of improvement 
which, in justice, we are bound to place chiefly to the credit of 
the emigrant French from other colonies, particularly from that of 
St. Domingo. The bread-fruit tree grows with high and fruitful 
luxuriance in most of our colonies, but the plantain theiving 
equally well in the same situations, and its fruit being greatly 
preferred, and perhaps more palatable and nutritious, renders the 
product of the former but of secondary consequence. In situations 
not so fortunately gifted, the deficiency is made up, as far as 
possible, by foreign aid — in supplies of corn, flour, rice, &c. from 
Great Britain ; and occasionally from the American States.’ 
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The Captain then proceeds to enumerate a variety of particulars 
in the treatment of the negroes, both as to their extent of labour 
and as to the medical assistance afforded in case of illness: but, 
after every allowance.for his temperate style of language, we must 
suspect him of leaning to the favourable side when he calls (p. 16.) 
the medical attendant of a plantation a ‘ physician,’ and describes 
the negro-nurses as highly conversant with ‘ the practical uses of 
medicine.’ Their knowlege, we apprehend, is nearly on a par with 
that of their masters ; on whom Captain H., in his disposition for 
compliment, passes (p. 18.) an amusing panegyric. Such errors, 
however, are amply redeemed by the benevolence that dictates a 
recommendation of negro-schools on the plan of an abridged 
system of Bell or Lancaster; and by the indignant feeling ex- 
pressed in the rejection of all proposals to employ European 
labourers on West-Indian properties. 

‘ I am aware that there are many intelligent persons in this 
country, who entertain a belief, that the labour incidental to our 
colonies (in the event of its being removed altogether from the 
beings who now discharge it) might be accomplished by the sur- 
plus strength it could conveniently spare. And with such con- 
sideration, a reference is not unfrequently held to the capability of 
the more hardy Irish, Scotch, and Welch. Of the many tlieories 
that may have been raised on the subject, this must be pronounced 
the least likely to succeed. I am free to own to you, that rather 
than find such assistance at any time resorted to, I would cheer- 
fully assent to the entire destruction or overthrow of these colonies, 
however interesting and valuable I may consider them ; for, under 
such an arrangement, I must behold them as so many charnel- 
houses. In the most healthful, I stand convinced, that no Euro- 
pean constitution or strength could, for any length of time, sustain 
a series of regular labour, subject, as such must be, to an unavoid- 
able exposure to the intemperate heat, which, with insignificant 
variation, prevails in all.’ — 

‘ In such situations in our colonies as might be found the least 
exposed to any particular visitation of sickness, I rest under a full 
belief of the entire impossibility of acquiring aid from such hands. 
But in such as may not be so happily placed, the failure in this 
respect would appear to me as likely to be much more sudden, 
as well as complete. I speak of those, in the first degree, that 
may have been but recently, and perhaps but partially, brought 
under cultivation — amidst imperfect drainage and stagnant waters ; 
with the baneful effects to European constitutions, in more than 
common measure arising from the action of a powerful sun on 
decayed vegetable substances, &c. From inconveniences like these, 
severe agues and fevers are inevitably found to follow; and I think 
we might look upon every property so circumstanced, that should 
have recourse to such means, as certain of becoming the seat of 
disease and death. And of properties so situated, numbers will be 
found in almost every colony ; but in still greater proportion in the 
settlements which have recently come into our possession by con- 
quest, &c., as Demerary and Berbice, on the continent ; Trinidad, 
Tobago, St. Lucia, Dominica, &c., among the islands.’ — a 
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‘ I have not discovered, that the negroes generally on our 
lantations are the subjects of disease to which the white-popu- 
tion, in such situations, may not be equally liable: with this 
difference, however, that in all such as arise from the climate, or 
are of local character, the former are awaited by them under a 
greatly mitigated form, Since the abolition of the slave-trade, 
some disorders of African origin, and highly contagious, have 
almost disappeared ; of which the most common, and by far the 
most fatal, was that named the yaws. With those of a chronic 
description, the more aged slaves are often found severely affected ; 
and the tetanus, or locked-jaw, often proves fatal to many infants 
a few days after their birth.’ 

The pamphlet concludes with a picture of the revolting scenes 
of the African slave-trade; and with intreating the reader to dis- 
eriminate between the real horrors of that which is now past, and 
some imaginary accusations relatively to that which is still main- 
tained. 

In point of style, we cannot congratulate the author on any 
improvement since our notice of his former book. Like others 
who have not thoroughly studied composition, he allows himself 
to be led away by the notion that a fact, or an argument, derives 
weight and cogency from being stated in a high-flown and arti- 
ficial tone: so that he scarcely ever presents to us a plain idea in 
plain language, but all things must be diluted by circumlocution, or 
distorted into an indirect and unnatural shape. 4 Nothing can be 
more exceptionable to a reader of taste, or more adverse to the 
clear and direct style of business; and, as Captain H. gives un- 
doubted proofs of rectitude of feeling, we shall flatter ourselves 
with having to notice, in some subsequent production of his pen, 
his acquisition of or return to that style which may without impro- 
priety be termed “ rectitude of composition.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. Peregrine in France. A Lounger’s Journal, in familiar 
Letters to his Friend. 8vo. pp. 98. Harper and Co. 
After the long list of accounts in the shape of tours, journals, 
letters to friends, &c. &c. with which the public have been favoured 
during the last two or three years on the subject of France, it may 
still be worth while to bestow an hour on the little tract before us; 
— not that it contains much novelty, or possesses any striking cha- 
racteristic, but because it gives a neat and clear summary of a 
considerable variety of matter. The writer appears to be a young 
medical officer attached to the army, in which capacity we are 
given to understand that he is still serving on the Continent. We 
have notieed some faults in point of diction, (as in p. 50. much 
magnitude,) and here and there an error of more consequence 
as in p. 73. where he says that the French give the name of 
leurus to our Waterloo) : but we are disposed to set down thése 
as venial in a first essay, and to consider the author as likely to 
gain credit by his subsequent attempts, if prepared for the press 
with greater care and with the benefit of additional experience. 
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Art. 23. Picture of Italy; being a Guide to the Antiquities and 
Curiosities of that Classical and interesting Country : containing 
Sketches of Manners, Society, and Customs; and an Itinerar 
of Distances in Posts and English Miles, best Inns, &c. Witha 
minute Description of Rome, Florence, Naples, and Venice, 
and.their Environs. To which are prefixed, Directions to Tra- 
vellers; and Dialogues in English, French, and Italian. By 
Henry Coxe, Esq. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, &c. 12mo. 

p- 480. 14s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 

o those travellers who may be desirous of making Italy a chief 
object of inquiry, Mr. Coxe has performed an acceptable service 
by presenting them with this manual: the plan of which compre- 
hends a description of all that is most worthy of observation in the 
grand tour of that interesting country. Though small, and thus 
well adapted to the purpose of travelling, the volume furnishes suf- 
ficient instruction as to roads, inns, distances, modes of convey- 
ance, and other particulars with which it is necessary for an 
inexperienced traveller to become acquainted ; while the descrip- 
tion of the several cities and large towns is drawn, as far as we 
have observed, with statistical accuracy: but on this subject, as 
well as on the topics of antiquities and the fine arts, the limits of 
the author’s design have not allowed him to enter much into detail. 
Various useful hints on the prevailing manners and customs of the 
Continent are also dispersed through the work ; the value of which 
is farther increased by the addition of a very tolerable map of the 
country, a large collection of dialogues in French, Italian, and 
English, and a few interesting and well executed plates. 


Art. 24. Gulzara, Princess of Persia; or the Virgin-Queen: col- 
lected from the original Persian. 8vo. pp. 248. 10s. 6d, 
Boards. Souter. 1816. 

It is pretended that this singular history owes its publication to 
the following circumstances. The editor, happening to converse 
one day with a Persian at Calcutta on the subject of Great Britain 
and Ireland, remarked to him that the presumptive heiress of those 
realms was a Princess; and that in Persia, he believed, the pro~ 
priety of female-dominion would scarcely be intelligible. This the 
Persian denied ; adding that he had lately read a work which 
stated that his country had, many centuries ago, been governed 
by a Queen with great glory, ‘ and now,’ said he, ‘ that I think of 
it, I have the MS. in my possession.’ It was accordingly pro- 
duced, and the Persian began to read and expound it to hig 
auditor ; who was so struck with the peculiarities of the histo 
and with certain ‘ traces of resemblance, which shew men to be the 
same in every quarter of the world,’ that on a sudden he determined 
to enable his dear countrymen to share in his enjoyment.. Being 
ignorant, however, of the Persian language, he found it in vain to 
attempt the figurative phraseology of the original, ‘so he resolved 
to make himself master of the facts, and to marshal them in 
English in his own style.’ 

As we have not the authority of any name to give sanction to 
this statement, we can scarcely judge whether we should receive it 
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as fiction or as truth; or venture an opinion as to the degree of 
favour with which it will be or ought to be treated by the public. 
Were it “a true bill,’ garbled and imperfect as it must un- 
doubtedly be in its present shape, still all true lovers of oriental 
literature would be disposed to welcome it with open arms; while 
others of our countrymen, less learned in the decyphering of 
Asiatic hieroglyphics, might find amusement in the history of Alz 
the Magnificent, of Abbas the Well-meaning, and Fadlallah the Pious. 
At any rate, those whose minds are of a more ordinary cast, and 
who may be more naturally disposed “ risu diducere rictum,” would 
not turn over with disgust the pages of the history which ¢ Hussein 
son of Ahmed, heretofore keeper of the records of the mighty 
Shah of Persia, collected from the chronicles of his deceased 
father ;——and more especially those, whose motto is 


© Ridiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque secat res,” 


will be able to discover, with the editor, those ‘ traces of resem- 
blance, which shew men to be the same in every quarter of the world,’ 
and to satisfactorily prove that the characters and the actions of 
the Kings, Queens, Princes, and Princesses of Persia and Tartary, 
in some former indeterminate age, may be clearly identified with 
those of the Kings, Queens, Princes, and Princesses of Great Britain 
and France in an age not very distant from the nineteenth century. 
We are, indeed, principally disposed to regard the whole as a 
ruse de guerre ; and we shall only say farther of it that we have 
felt the greatest share of interest at the commencement, and that, 
as we proceeded in the work, the genius either of the Persian his- 
torian or his editor appeared to us gradually to decline. 


Art. 25. An Investigation of the Errors of all Writers on Annui- 
ties, in their Valuation of Half-yearly and Quarterly Payments, 
including those of Sir Isaac Newton, Demoivre, Dr. Price, 
Mr. Morgan, Dr. Hutton, &c. &c. —With Tables, shewing the 
correct Values when Payments are made in less Periods than 
Yearly, and a Specimen of a Set of Tables on a new Principle, 
(now in the Press, ) for the Valuation of Leases, Estates, Annui- 
ties, Church-livings, or any Income whatever. By William 
Rouse, Author of the Doctrine of Chances, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Lackington. 

Mr. Rouse sets out by explaining somewhat emphatically that 
there is a radical difference between his mode of calculating and that 
of his predecessors, the latter not having, he maintains, made an ade- 
quate allowance for the result of a very important point ; viz. divid- 
ing the annual allowances for interest into quarterly or half-yearly 
payments. He then proceeds to enforce his reasons by a variety 
of arguments, into which it would much exceed our limits to follow 
him. Such discussions are of moment only to those whose situa- 
tion leads them into a frequent investigation of accounts, or whose 
income will be materially afiected by a change in the time and manner 
of the payments arising from the application of capital. To these 
we recommend not so much the perusal of the tract, the style of 
which is by no means inviting, as an inspection of the tables 
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towards the end; where the eye can readily take in at one view 
what is much more conducive to the formation of a clear conclu- 
sion, than the study of a long series of previous rules. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 26. Peace and Persecution incompatible with each other. An 
Address on the Subject of the Persecution of the Protestants in 
the South of France; delivered in Worship Street, Finsbury 
Square, 18th January 1816, being the Thanksgiving Day ap- 
pointed for the Restoration of Peace. With an Appendix, illus- 
trative of the Subject. By John Evans, A.M. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Sherwood and Co. 

On looking at the title-page of this publication, and finding it 
to be ‘ an Address,’ we expected to have been informed to whom 
and in what manner it was delivered ; whether in the shape of a 
religious discourse or a pulpit-sermon, or whether it was a moral, 
a philosophical, or a political address. To these inquiries, the only 
answer that we could glean from the title was that it was * An 
Address on the Persecution of the Protestants in France, and 
delivered at Worship-street, Finsbury-square.’ The thesis, in- 
deed, being taken from 1 Sam. xx. 21., and laid down in the 
form of an ordinary sermon-text, induced us to believe that it 
must have been delivered in a house of prayer; though the author’s 
continued adherence to political and secular topics, and the very 
rare occurrence of religious observation or spiritual instruction, 
did not much tend to confirm this opinion. Citations from modern 
poets, in a discourse professedly religious, are not particularly in. 
dicative of a correct taste; and, if in any degree allowable, they 
should be always short and sententious, and used with a very 
sparing and cautious hand. Although we fully coincide in the 
author’s sentiments on the subject of liberty of conscience, and on 
the impolitic principle of dictating the creed to which any man is 
to subscribe, yet we must refrain from complimenting him on the 
elegance or force of his language, or the general arrangement of 
his ideas. The observation, which Dean Swift had the humility to 
pass on his own discourses in the pulpit, may be applied in the 
present instance to our ae ep old acquaintance Mr. Evans ; 
namely, ‘ that he preached pamphlets.” 


Art.27. The Happiness of Great Britain ; preached at Newbury, 
Jan. 18. 1816, being the Day appointed for a General Thanks- 
giving. By John Kitcat. 8vo. 1s. Hunter. 

In the commencement of this discourse, the author enters too 
minutely into the detail of those political occurrences which led 
to the late capitulation of Paris, and the final re-establishment of 
peace throughout Europe. In so categorical a style, indeed, is 
every circumstance laid down, that he appears to have considered 
his hearers as in complete ignorance of passing events. His ac- 
count of Napoleon’s invasion of the French kingdom, of all the 
minutize of the subsequent military operations, of the battle of 
Waterloo, &c., give the idea of his having taken up a volume of the 
Annual Register for 1815, and inflated some half-dozen of its 
pages into magnificent language. Though political subjects do 
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not often sound well from the pulpit, the preacher may be re- 
quired, on some occasions, not to pass them over in silence: 
undoubtedly, national prosperity should always awaken national 
gratitude, and that which is allowed to be a public duty can 
scarcely be enforcedby too cogent means: but, whenever the short- 
lived honours of an earthly victory are allowed to take possession 
of too prominent a station, or are represented as any thing but the 
result of divine benevolence, we not only incur the risk of giving 
encouragement to national pride and prejudices, but are in im- 
minent danger of losing the substance by grasping at the shadow, 
and preventing the view of that which is permanent and inesti- 
mable by the false glare of sublunary honours. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We thank Amicus Veritatis for his letter: he seems to deserve the 
appellation which his signature assumes; and we request him to 
believe that we shall always endeavour to merit the continuance of 
his confidence, and an association with him in the love and observ- 
ance of this main principle of morality and criticism. 





Our kind friend J. H. is too complimentary :— at least, he 
must excuse us on this ground for not printing his letter ; which, 
indeed, is also too extensive and diffuse to admit of that application 
of it. 





R. X. Y. is not only wrong in his reasoning, as we think, but is 
certainly erroneous in the facts on which he builds his argument- 
ation. We decline to enter farther into disputation with him. 





cp The AprEnpix to Vol. Ixxxi. of the Monthly Review was 
published with our last Number on the first of February. 





GENERAL INDEx. 
In answer to the numerous inquiries and applications which 


have been made to us, respecting a new GENERAL INDEX, we - 


have now to announce that this undertaking, comprizing the whole 
of the New Series of the Monthly Review, to the end of the 
year 1816, is in considerable forwardness, and will probably be put 
to the press in the approaching Spring. The plan of the former 
General Index will be observed: but some improvements will be 
adopted, and greater copiousness of reference be introduced, in 
the way of duplication, so as to render less likely any failure of 
search. It is calculated to form two very large volumes in octavo. 

*,* As this work is of a very expensive nature, Gentlemen who 
intend to be purchasers of it are requested to give their orders to 
their respective booksellers, or to our publisher, without delay, that 
some idea may be formed with regard to the number of copies that 
may be wanted. Many more than the demand is likely to require 
will not be printed, and the volumes can never again go to the press. 
The price, it is supposed, will be two guineas, which must be raised 
to non-subscribers, after the first day of June next, to two guineas 


and a half. a 
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